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Setting 

School District A is locatad in the southern part of the Unictd Statea and 
aarvaa an urban araa. Tha district boundarlaa ara contiguous with cha city 
and county boundarlaa, and tha district sarvas a, total studant population 
aa of Octobar 1^ 1979 of approxlioataly 87,000. Of this population, eighty- 
four parcant ara minority studants and sixtaen parcant ara nonminority stu- 
dant a. Tha city also has an exteneive parochial and privata school ays tarn 
that sarvas approximately thirty parcant of tha studant population la tha 
city or approximately 39,000 atudanta. Tha privata and parochial sys tarns 
consist of eixty-five parcant nonminority studants and thirty-five parcant 
minority atudanta. Tha dominant minority group is Black. 

Thara ara 128 public schools in tha city organized into fiva districts. 
Four districts ara baaed on geographical boundarlaa within tha city, and 
the fifth district includes most city-wide alternative achoola and programs 
aaaociated with institutions. Tha organization of tha schools is generally 
in a K-6 elementary, 7-9 Junior high, and 10-12 senior high pattern. However, 
soma district areaa have begun using a middle achool organization, and there 
are some K-5 elamantary, 6-9 middle achoola, and 9-12 high schools in the 
city. Administratively, School Oiatrict A la headed by a five member School 
Board elected at large from the city. Two of the five members are minority 
representatives • By 1981, the Board must provide the atate legialature with 
two plans for enlarging itself, one of which is't$ be implemented in 1982. 
At that time the six-year ataggered terms will become four-year concurrent 
terms coinciding with other city elections. 

The administrative staff of School Oiatrict A includea the Superintendent, a 
Deputy Superintendent, six assistant superintendents responsible for varioua 
service areaa, and five district superintendents. The school district is in 
the process, of selecting a new superintendent for the 1980-1981 school year. 
There are three administrative offlcea located throughout the city in addition 
to the district area offlcea. 

The instructional staff which includea principals and assistant principals 
totaled approximately 4^400 members in 1979-80. Thirty percent of the ln- 
atructionai staff waa nonminority and seventy percent waa minority. The 
teachers' organization ia an AFL-CIO affiliate and haa been the exclusive 
bargaining agent for teachers aince 1974. The district experienced a 
strike by the teachers in 1978. 

A variety of programs are offered through the schools of School Oistrict A. 
Moat of the elementary achoola offer a traditional self-contained educational 
program, and all elementary achoola offer a full-day kindergarten. Additionally, 
tha district haa open classrooms, open-space schools, Montessori classes, a 
fundamental achool and a free achool at the elementary level. At the inter- 
mediate level, the district offers education in a middle school setting which 
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is more child-centered and *n a junior high school setting which follow© the 
high school plan of subject-oriented scheduling. Two schools of far programs 
for calanced studencs which art accelerated and/or tailored co individual needs. 
One of chese schools is a junior high school and one is a magnet school for 
grades 7-12. Ac the senior high level, various alternatives such as advanced 
placement -courses, cooperative education, Internship programs, and creative 
arts programs are offered at Individual sites. The district also offers 
eight alternative high schools with programs that are designed for funda- 
mental education, college-preparatory students, interdisciplinary education, 
vocational education, and individualized, community-based education. Other 
schools and resource classes in the district offer special education, bi- 
lingual services, adolescent pregnancy services, job training for drop-outs, 
and programs designed to provide alternatives for students with disciplinary 
problems. The district does support a summer school on a fee basis and adult 
and continuing education programs that provide basic skills, high school 
equivalency diplomas, community education, and practical nursing skills. 

School District A had a budget of approximately 130 million dollars for the 
1979-80 school year. State equalization and special support funds provided 
approximately 52 percent of the monetary support, local funds accounted for 
over 46 percent, and federal funds were approximately 1.5 percent of the 
total budget. Local funding is generated through a local property tax and 
a local sales tax. After state mandated reassessment of property in 1978, 
the sales tax now provides over half of the local funds. 
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II. DISCIPLINE AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 



Discipline Cod* 

The discipline policy and due process procedures for eh* district were devel- 
oped during tht 1972*73 school year by a cask force composed of parents, 
students, community representatives, teachers, and principals and adoptad by 
the District School board In 1973. The procedures were amended In 1975 by 
contract agreement vlth tha taachar union. All nav atudents, teachers, and 
administrators racalva a copy of tha policy and procaduraa at tha beginning 
of tha school year. 



The district policy emphasizes) the utte of school and community resources to 
aaaiat students in correcting behavior and developing self -discipline. It 
forbids the use of corporal punishment in the schools i a form of disciplinary 
action allowed under the state educational code. This district is the only 
district in the state to ban tht use of corporal punishment. The policy 
requires school personnel to take alternative courses of action such aa class 
or group reaealgnoent, referral to counselor and/or aoclal workers, referral 
to available educational alternatives, and referral to appropriate community 
agencies before denial of school attendance may be conaidered. Each school 
Is also required to "establish an Advisory Committee conaisting of the prin- 
cipal, teacher (a) elected by the faculty of the school, parent(s), counselor 
or social worker, student(s), community representative^ s) , and any other 
professional personnel from the school aa the need ariaea to discuss disci- 
plinary problems and trenda and to make recommendations In these areas" « 
Heatings of this committee are supposed to be held at least four times 
during the school year and at other times per the request of the Principal 
or any two members of the committee. 

Denial of achool attendance la categorized by short- term suspension (three 
days or less), long-term suspension (more than three daya but not to exceed 
tha achool year), and expulsion (limited, to terminate at the beginning of 
the next achool year, and unlimited, beyond the next achool year to perma- 
nent denial of attendance). 

The district discipline policy specifies Infractions which shall require 
suspension or expulsion and Infract lone which may result in suspension or 
expulsion. Regulations specify notification, hearing, and readntlttance 
procedures to be followed for all suspensions and expulsions, and the forms 
required for those procedures. Within the Division of Instruction and Child 
Advocacy, tha District Hearing Commission is chaired by the Diatrict Super- 
intendent responsible for city-wide alternative high schools. The hearing 
process begins with the Hearing officer and may proceed to the Superintendent, 
the School Board, and the judicial system. 
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Discipline Program 

After the adoption of cht District discipline policy and regulation* for 
, suspensions and expulsions in 1973, School District A made a concerted effort 
to provide educational alternatives for students whose behavior needed modi- 
fying. A* a result of this effort and School Bo#rd priority, and the passage 
of a state lav 16 1978 establishing discipline as a major state priority, 
School District A, at the present time, support* seven program alternatives 
to prevent or treat disciplinary problems. Six of the seven programs will 
be described briefly. The remaining program was the focus of the sice visit 
to School Discricc A and will be discussed in depth. 

Attainment Schools 
i 

The accainmenc schools, known locally as Grasp schools, opened in 1974 for 
fifty students. Tttly were originally escabllshed co serve scudencs whose 
behavior was such chac a regular school program was inappropriate. The 
original scudenc populacion was drawn from chose scudencs who had been 
suspended from school and were in junior or senior high school. "The goal 
of che Grasp Schools 1* co prepare che student co return as soon as possible 
co a regular school." To reach chis goal, che schools provide basic educa~ 
clon, new experiences, and counseling and referral services co scudencs. 
Younger scudencs can be promoted chrough chis program, and older scudencs 
can earn credits coward graduation. The program ha* been expanded co four 
schools and serves over-age sixth graders and ocher scudencs who may noc 
have been suspended, buc whose behavior is such chac chey are having signif- 
icant discipline problems. Accainmenc schools are full-time program* and 
are funded locally with support service* of counselors, social workers, and 
psychologists provided by Title XX funds. The school* *erve approximately 
135 scudencs in grades 6-8 and 220 scudencs in (grades 9-12 and are located 
in che four districts of the city. Signed concracta are required between 
che schools, che scudenc, and che parent. A scudenc contract includes 
specific goals for che scudenc such es a date for return co che regular 
school, a dace for grade promotion, and an achievement level or score co 
be reached in academic area*. Parents contract co attend an orientation, 
participate in fcamily workshops, and Met with school personnel on a regular 
basis • 

Youth Study Centers 

There are twenty-eight Youth Study Centers in District A that aerfre youths 
awaiting trial. These study centers are a joint effort of the school district 
and the law enforcement agencies in the city. The school district provides 
the master teachers and instructional personnel, and the law enforcement 
agencies provide support services such as counseling. These centers serve 
youths mostly in grades 7-9. 

Truancy Centers 

Truancy centers are another joint effort of law enforcement agencies and 
School District A. In this program, law enforcement officials seek and 
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deliver truant students co the two centers where school social workers will 
counsel tht students and thalr parents, negotiate contracts with both par- 
< tiaa to aacura attendance, and provide tutoring services if needed. The 
truant 'student usually remains in the center for one day but may return for 
the services offered on an as needed basis. 7 

Volunteer Alternatives to SmokAng u and Alcohol Us a 

The VASAU program ia funded by Title XX and seeks to modify the behavior of 
students involved in excessive alcohol and drug use that may threaten their 
completion of high school. The program operatea from 11:00 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
five daya a week, and the students may stay in their home achool and" partici- 
pate in the program after achool, or they may spend up to nine weeks at thai 
program site. Counseling and tutoring services are provided to students who 
are self -referred or referred by the schoola, courts, and community agencies. 

Adolescent Service Centers 

There are three Adoleacent Service Centera operating year round to serve 
adolescents in gradea 6-8 whose behavior problems are aerloua but have not 
resulted in suspension and whoae problems seem to be able to be ameliorated 
by an intensive intervention effort of a semester or leaa in time. The pro- 
gram is preventive in philosophy, and atudents are referred by schools and 
community agencies. Adoleacent Service Centera are staffed by a paychologiat, 
social worker* maeter teacher, two aides, and a contracted paychiatriat . 
Each of the centers serves approximately 100 students per year. Funding 
is provided by Title XX. 

Under a lav paased by the state legislature, School District A received 
authorization and aeed money to pilot programa focuaing on attendance and 
dlacipline. As a result of this act, schools receive a target percentage 
for improvement in attendance and a monetary reward ranging from one hundred 
to four hundred dollars if the target is reached. Another effort using 
- parent volunteers to contact parenta of absent students waa begun using a 
city houeing project aa tt\e target area. Five centers serving thirteen 
participating achoola have been opened on Saturday a to aerve as alternatives 
to ahort-tenn suspension. These centers combine the practice of work details^ 
and tutoring aervlce to aasist students who might have been suspended from ( 
school f^r three days or less. 

Student Action Centers 

The final effort established with special state funds supports centers at two 
schools, one a middle achool and one a high achool, to aerve students who 
hav* cut classes or left the school campua during the day and could be 
classified aa truant. Thie effort follows the pattern of the Truancy Centers 
located off -campua and is supported by the Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Council of the city and Title XX. 
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III. THE PROGRAM 



Selection Criteria 

The program choeen for intensive study in "School District A was eh* Interven- 
tion Rood program. Criteria developed for case study site selection -required 
(1) stability of program effort, (2) site location on-campua, (3) integration 
of program into regular school procedures and instructional efforts, (4) a 
specific strategy for intervention baaed on the typology of in-achool alter- 
natives to suspension presented at the Conference on InSchool Alternatives 
to Suspension sponsored by the National Institute of Education in 1978, 
and (5) a unique or innovative aspect to (he program. Intervention Rooms 
in* School District A have been in existence since 1974. They are located 
in six schools in the district, two elementary schools and four middle 
schools, and 4 they provide a supportive alternative to the regular discipline 
q ary procedures and instructional efforts of the schools. They Incorporate 
concepts and procedures used In Time-Out Room programs and Poaltlva Alter- 
natives to Student Suspension (PASS) programs developed in Pinellas County, 
Florida. Finally, the Intervention Rooms are supported by Title XX funding, 
a source not commonly ueed by local educational agencies in the nation^ 

Data Sourcee for the Case Study - 4 

Two visits were made to School District A to collect data for the caae study, 
a preselection visit and two poeteelection visits of four and five daya re- 
spectively. Indepth interviews and follow-ups vers conducted with ten members 
of the professional staff, and observations were made at two building sltss. 
Nineteen students in the program ware interviewed, and* survey raaponses were 
obtained from twenty-five teachers, seven parents, and two hundred students. 
Records of two hundred students were reviewed and analyzed. Publications 
of the District and the League of Women Voters added valuable statistical 
and program information. 

Goals and Objectlvea, of the Program 

The Intervention Room Program began in eight school*. J,n August of 1974 and 
continued in eight elementary, middle, and junior high schools through 1976. 
It remains in six schools eligible for Title XX finding at the present time. 
The goal of the prograa it to reduce etudent suepenelone which may lead to 
expulsions or drop-outs before the completion of high school* To accomplish 
this goal, the objectlvee of the program are to: 

separate the disruptive student from th» claeeroom environment; 

provide a "cooling off period for the student to reduce the 
probability of suspension; 




(3) emphasize prevention of disruptive incidents through an 

identification process and concancraciqn of program affort; 



(4) experiment with different learning approaches and.obaerve 
atudanc raacclon to behavioral change ef force; 

(5) provide information to teachers and families on Intervention 
methods that are successful In Influencing desirable changes 
In behavior. 

Incorporated Into the Intervention Room Prograa are concepts and procedures 
used In Time-Out Room programs and the Positive Alternatives to Student 
Suspension (PASS) program. These concepts and procedures Include: v 

use of a "facilitative listener" to help students forecast 
consequence, tfteplore alternatives, make decisions, and 
develop specific plans that will lead to more productive 
behavior in the regular classroom; 

use of professionals to provide Individual and group 
consultation sessions to assist school faculties in the 
development of effective classroom management techniques; 

provision of assistance to parent (•) in developing comm- 
unication and problem-solving skills to enhance family 
relationships; 

establishment of Time-Out Rooms; ^ 

provision of individual counseling services to students 
(L with personal and interpersonal problems. 

To assure effectiveness and success of the Intervention Room Program, 
philosophical and administrative support of the Principal was identified 
as a crucial element. Thus, School District A required that the Principal 
request the program before site implementation could pccur. 

Program Staffing 

Each of the Intervention Rooms in the partlclpatln| schools is staffed by a 
Facilitator. The requirements for the Facilitator position as taken from 
the position vacancy notice Include: 

(1) a Master's degree, preferred but not required; 

(2) a minimum of three years of successful teaching experience; 

(3) ability to relate to teachers, aggressive students and parents; 

(4) experience in individual and group motivation; 

(5) philosophic commitment to development of selfr-discipline 
in students. 
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The duties of che Facilitator are: 

Co assise individual students referred for a limited 
period to an intervention room for disruptive behavior; 

to provide regular group counseling sessions for students 
identified by principal and teachers as troublesome; 

(3) to help teachers improve class management skills as 
related to, individual needs; 

(4) , to coordinate efforts with and refer cases as needed to 

the Department of School Social Work; 

(5) to help parents of disturbing ; youngsters acquire commu- 

. aication and attitudinal skills that, will improve relations 
rv- ships in the home; % 

(6) to keep records as required. 

^External consultants are ^available to lend professional assistance to 
Facilitators and faculties of the participating schools. The duties of the 
consultants are to: 

(1) assist in providing activities that will develop 
strategies for positive interaction; 

(2) assist in the training and in-service for the 
Intervention Room Facilitators; 

c (3) support the Activities of the Intervention Room staff; ' 

(4) , provide consultation services to the Facilitators; 

(5) provide assistance tothe Facilitators in the 
development of skills to be used in the program; 

(6) upon request, provide consultant services for teachers 
tQ resolve classroom conflict^* 

Other Support Staffing 

The Intervention Roota Program cooperates closely with the guidance counselor 
and/dr school social workers in the participating schools. Students or 
f amil ies who need assistance beyond the scope of the program are referred to 
the Guidance and Social Work Services Departments Id the schools and 1 Disttic 
These departments also process referrals. to other community agencies apart 
fromrthe schools. The neighborhood surrounding the observed' program- sites ' 
has a settlement house that provides day care, recreational, mental health, 
family counseling, senior citizen, delinquency, bilingual, adult education, 
summer camp, and volunteer services und&r/a single roof. School personnel 
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are knowledgeable about these servicea and have frequent contact with they 
agency personnel delivering them. Program staff and administrators are 
well-informed about all discipline alternative programs operating withjto 
School District A. Utilization of other alternative programs is viewea^as 
a valuable support tool for individual students with needs appropriate to" 
other available alternatives. Tfce needs of the student and family are 
tmphasized in the Intervention Room Program, and administrative and program 
effort to identify and marshal resjgyrces to meet needs is encouraged. 

District Level Support 1 . 

The Intervention Room Program is supported at the District level by a Coor- 
dinator of Title XX programs and a Supervisor of Intervention Room and Ado- 
lescent Service Center programs. These positions are part of the Division 
of Instruction and Child Advocacy headed by an Assistant Superintendent. 
Other services within this division include Medical and Health, Psychological 
Testing, School Social Work, Special Education, and the Hearing Commission 
for Student Discipline. Placement of the Intervention Room program within 
the Division of Instruction and Child Advocacy increases the communication 
and coordination of efforts to improve discipline since all ol^TRese efforts 
are located within the Division. Curriculum services aare also a part of 
the Division. Thus, modification of the regular instructional program to 
improve the disciplinary climate may be implemented more effectively because 
of the management configuration of the District. 

There are other services and programs* in District A that support or affect 
the Intervention* Room program. These programs and services are coordinated 
through the Principal of each building. For instance, the ESAA program in 
District A serves all untenured teachers (those with less than three successf&L 
years of teaching experience) in an effort to increase cultural understanding 
and translate that understanding into effective teaching and classrbom manage- 
ment strategies. If an untenured teacher is having difficulty in classroom 
management, the Principal can use the ESAA program services to assist that 
teacher in improving the discipline climate of the classroom. 

Coordination and communication of Federal program efforts and child advocacy 
efforts at .the district level do not always occur. A proposal to begin an 
"Intervention Room" type program with ESAA funding for 1980-1981 was not 
developed cooperatively with the Division of Instruction and Child Advocacy, 
and training and implementation plans seemed not tq reflect the expertise 
of the District in this type of program. There are also other building 
level efforts in District A that have been initiated by Principals that 
are locally funded and called Intervention Rooms. These efforts seem more 
akin to inschool suspension centers and do not subscribe to the philosophy 
of the formal Intervention Room program. No exact accounting of these in- 
formal building level programs was available in.thi Division of Instruction,, 
and Child Advocacy, and the use oi the same name may cause confusion in 
dissemination and information-sharing efforts in the District. 

Physical Space 



The Intervention Room program requires a specific room assignment. The 
room must be able to serve at least fifteen students and the Facilitator 



comfortably at any one time* When Che Principal of a building requests 
Che program, space availability is an understood prerequisite. 



Program Funding 



One of the unique aspects of the Intervention Room Program in School Dis^ 
trict A is the support of the program with Title XX funds; Title XX, 
which provides Grants to States for Services, was enacted as an amendment to 
the Social Security Act in 1975. Appropriations were authorized "for the 
purpose of encouraging each State, as far as practicable under the conditions 
in that State, to furnish services directed at the goal(s) of: 

(1) achieving or maintaining economic self "-support, to 
prevent, reduce, or eliminate dependency; 

(2) achieving or maintaining self-sufficiency, including 
reduction or prevention of dependency; 

(3) preventing or remedying neglect, abuse, or exploi- 
tation of children and adults unable to protect their 
own interests, or preserving, rehabilitating, or 
reuniting families; 

(4) preventing or reducing inappropriate institutional 
care by providing for cgnsmnity-based care, home-based 



Under Title XX, HEW was authorized to reimburse State expenditures for 
amounts equal to 90 percent of the total for family planning services and 
75 percent of the total for the goals listed previously. Regulations gov- 
erning the delivery of services with Title XX funds specify that States 
develop a total plan that includes needs assessment, definitions of eligible 
recipients according to income guidelines, types of services and descriptions 
of service providers, public input and review procedures, planning and eval- 
uation processes, personnel training and retraining procedures, and limita- 
tions or exceptions to services provided* 

The Intervention Room Program was initiated in 1974 with state educational 
funds ♦ In 1976, School District A applied to the state Department of Health 
and Human Resources to obtain funding under the educational component of 
the Title XX act* The proposal developed five service areas for support, 
of which the Intervention Room program was one service* Under the provi- 
sions of Title XX, the school board of District A was required to provide a 
twenty-five percent match for the proposed funding. The funding was granted 
and continues to the present time although reapplicatlon is necessary each 
year* The level of funding has remained the same even though costs of pro- 
grams have risen due to labor contract negotiations* The School Board has 




(5) 



securing referral or admission for institutional care 
when other forms of care are not appropriate, or pro- 
viding services to individuals in institutions*" 
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proven commitment to the programs supported by Title XX funds by continuing 
matching funds and absorption of increased costs of personnel. Title XX 1 
funding is viewed as a stable source by District A subject only to national 
funding levels which might affect state allocations. School District A 
has been iovitqd to participate in national meetings and conferences because 
of its participation in Title XX services and programming. This state. and 
city seem td have achieved a beneficial coordination of educational services 
with other human resource services supported by federal funds. 



IV. REFERRAL TO THE PROGRAM 



Reasons for Placement 

The, Intervention Room program guidelines state that a student may be referred 
for services for the following reason*: 

*■ 

The chi£d is having difficulty in school; 

The child is disrupting the class to a marked degree and has 
not responded to the teacher's attempts to modify his behavior; 

The child's capacity to function in class is seriously impaired 
by some apparently acute personal crisis and k the teacher is unable 
to reach the child; 

The child is engaged in a physical assault; 

The child has a negative attitude toward school and school 
work; 

The child habitually leaves the classroom and wanders about the 
halls or building or leaves the school building - all without 
permission. 

Within these guidelines, individual facilitators may develop other screening 
criteria and forms which meet the needs of the students and staff in 
individual buildings. 

Referral Process 

Referrals to the Intervention Room are made by the classroom teacher through 
the Principal under the program guidelines. In order to refer a child, the 
teacher must send the child through the Principal with a request for place- 
ment in the Intervention Room and with Information identifying the student 
and describing the disruptive behavior. When the child is to be returned 
to the classroom, the principal is so informed and the child is then re- 
turned to the classroom. The Intervention Facilitator is responsible for 
reporting any observations or findings that might help avoid recurrences of 
disruptive incidents to the appropriate school personnel. Within these 
parameters, program staff and Principals may design and implement procedures 
specific to the needs of the individual building. 

Length of Placement 

Program guidelines require that oo student is to remain in the Intervention 
Room for more -than three consecutive days. No limit is placed on the number 
of times a child is referred to the program, but no more then fifteen * 
students may be in the Intervention Room during any one period of the school 



(1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

• (6) 
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day* There seems to be liccle variation in length of placement guidelines 
from building to building. 



Pupil Characteristics >■ 

Data on students at the schools visited in District A were collected through 
interviews and a review of records of three types of students* 

• Those assigned to the Intervention Room at least 
once during the 1978*79 school year. 

• Those suspended out-of-school at least once during 
the 1978-79 school year. 

• Students neither assigned to the Intervention Room 
nor suspended during 1973*79. 

Generalizations drawn from the data recorded and reported in the following 
tables and discussion are dependent upon the degree to which the sampling 
was properly performed by the District staff member gathering the data. 
Certain anomalies in this process have been identified and adjustments 
have been made to minimize the effect on the data* 

Elementary Site 

Data collection \n* true tibns required three types of students. Since fewer 
students were suspended in this school than the required number for the set 
of suspended students, the contingency tables were smoothed by percentaging 
to minimize the effect of unequal sample sizes* While the values are in- 
flated in this technique, the proportional relationship between the vari- 
ables remains the same* 

Hissing data from the site pertained to rates for repeated suspension and 
homogeneous grouping of students* Incomplete data were available on per- 
sonal contacts with parents and due process procedures* The quality of 
conduct and grade point average data was only fair* Population mobility 
may have been a factor as 20 percent of the students sampled were not en- 
rolled at the beginningtof the year* 

Findings from the three student sample groups are reported in tables* 
The variables -reported are: 

Grade Level 
Sex 

Grade Retention 
Student Mobility 
Grade Point Average (GPA) 
Conduct 

Race was eliminated as a variable at this site* The student population is 
97 percent minority and only one nonmlnority student record appeared in the 
total sample* 
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TABLE I 
GRADE LEVEL BY SAMPLE GROUP 



GRADE IN 1978-79 


Students Assigned 
to Intervention Room 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


5 


8 


14 


5 * 


2 


12 


0 


46 


Students Suspended 

Out-Of-School 


2 


1 


3 


0 


3 


5 


1 


15 


Students Neither 
Suspended nor Assigned 
to Intervention Room 


0 


1 


6 


2 


10 


5 


0 


24 



Table 1 shows eh* grade laval distribution for thoaa studants included in 
tha thraa sampla sets. Racords for sixth grade studants vara not generally 
available as they had baan transferred to other dWdle and junior high 
schools* Data on students assigned to the Intervention Room reflect both 
tha emphasis on prevention and the effort at crisis intervention • 



TABLE 2 
SEX BY SAMPLE GROUP 





HALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


Students Assigned to 
Intervention Room 


28 


18 


46 


Students Suspended 
Out-Of-School 


9 


7 


16 


Students Neither 
Suspended nor Assigned 
to Intervention Room 


13 


10 


25 



a 

Table 2 indicates that male students ere only slightly more likely to be 
sssigned to the Intervention Room then female students, s difference of 
no practical significsnce*. 
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TABLE 3 

SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADE RETENTION 





Aaaignad Co 

Intarvantion Room 


Suapandtd 

Out -Of -School 


Ntithar Suaptndtd 
nor Aaaigntd Co 
Inttrvcntion Room 


Rapaacad a 
Grada 


13 


9 


5 


Promoted in 
« Saquanca 


33 


6 


20 


Total 


46 


15 


25 



In Tabla 3, da ca iadicata chat acudaaca who hava baaa auaptndad out-of -school 
art much mora likaly to hava rapaacad a grada ac soma clma during chair aca- 
daoic caraar. Dia trice policy allowa atudanca Co ba racainad onca during the 
kindargarcan through third grada yaara and onca during tha- fourth through 
sixth grada yaara. 



TABLE 4 

SAMPLE GROUP BY ENROLLMENT DATE 





Aaaignad co 
Intarvantion Room 


Suapandad 

Out-Of-School 


Nalchar Suspended 
Nor Assigned Co 
Intervention Room 


Enrollad ac 
Baglnning of 
1978-79 School 
Yaar 


33 


14' 


21 


Encartd During 
1978-79 School 
Yaar 


11 


2 


4 


Total 


44 


16 


25 



Tabla 4 iodicataa chac scudanca aaaigntd Co cht Intarvantion Room art alighcly 
mora likaly co.hava antarad achool aa a nav acudanc during cha yaar. 
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TABLE S 
SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADES 





Aa signed to 
Intervention Room 


Suapended 

Out-Of -School 


Neitner suspended 
Nor Assigned to 
Intervention Room 


Onset is factory 


71 


. 6 


19 


Satisfactory 


58 


27 


34 


Good 


21 


17 


S 20 


Excellent 


1 


6 


13 


Total 


151 


56 


86 



There were four marking periods during the school year At the Elementary 
school* Assuming that all students remained la school all yaar, data 
should hava shown a studant X grada matrix of 184, 64 or 100 calls depending 
upon sample group (46 studants x'4 marking periods, 16 x 4 or 25 x 4). Tha 
call value givan in labia 5 raprasants tha actual number of calls in which 
data wara found* 

Tha contrast in academic abilitias among tha groups is apparent from tabla 
5 with tha greatest difference between. those students assigned to cna Inter- 
vention Room and tha o^her two samples. Studants are grouped homogeneously 
In this school for reading during the first and second grades, for reading 
and language arts during tha third grada and for all subjects in grades 
four through six* Data on grouping ware not recorded in the studant records, 
so it is Impossible to determine tha affect of the grouping on student 
grades* 

TABLE 6 

SAMPLE GROUP BY CONDUCT HARKS 





Assigned to 

Intervention Room 


Sua penned 

Out-Of-School 


Neither Suspended 
Nor Assigned to 
Intervention Room 


u 


75 


18 


19 


s- 


25 


7 


9. 


s 


54 


30 


43 


s+ 


16 


6 


24 


Total 


170 


61 


85 
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Conduce marks, displayed la Tablt 6, show less contrast than do student 
grades, and the assigned students and suspended students are more similar 
in conduct rating than they were in grade point average. 



TABLE 7 

CHI -SQUARE VALUES FOR ELEMENTARY SITE 



TABLE 


X 


df 


* y 


X x 


T y 


T x 


GRADE LEVEL B7 
SAMPLE GROUP 


81.312 


12 






.0481 


.1387 


SEX B7 

SAMPLE GROUP 


.389 


2 






.0013 


.0007 


SAMPLE GROUP B7 
GRADE RETENTION 


38.612 


2 






.1291 


.0647 


SAMPLE GROUP B7 
ENROLLMENT DATE 


5.965 


2 . 






.0199 


.0100 


SAMPLE GROUP B7 
GRADES 


157.152 


6 






.5078 


.5594 


SAMPLE GROUP BY 
CONDUCT MARKS 


26.753 


6 




mm 


.0330 


.0454 



The chl square (X^) test for independent samples was^used to analyze by 
saaple group for grade level, sex, grade retention, enrollment date, con- 
duct marks and grade point average* Alpha (3) was set at .05 for rejection 
of the null hypotheses of independent measures. All of the reported X 2 
values in Table 4 are high providing evidence of independence between 
samples and a dependent relationship between the two variables* To obtain 
a more meaningful statistic on the strength of association between the 
samples, asymmetric lambdas (X) and taus (T) were computed* Both are 
proportlonal-reduction-ln error (PRE) measures which indicate the reduction 
in error in predicting one variable from the other. Values of X and T 
range from Q to 1 with 0 indicating total independence and 1 implying 
total dependence of two variables in a contingency table. As a general 
rule, the greater the variation in both the dependent and independent 
variable, the greater the numerical value of association* Tau is used 
when there is wide variation within the contingency table because it is 
less sensitive to variation* 
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Aa can ba seen from Table 7, all Che preceeSlog tables show dependence be- 
tween the tvo tabled variables. However 9 the magnitude of the dependence 
is low except in the instance of Sample Group by Grades. Knowledge of one 
variable in the ( table does not significantly reduce error in predicting 
values for the other variable. For example, knowledge of student group 
membership (i.e., assigned to Intervention Room, suspended out-of-school , 
neither assigned nor suspended) results in a three percent reduction in 
error in predicting conduct marks. Conversely, knowledge of student con- 
duct marks results in a 4.5 percent reduction in predictive error for group 
membership. However, knowledge of student grade averages significantly 
reduces the predictive error. 

Student attendance did vary among the three groups. The range of absenteeism 
war from 0-90 days in the group of students assigned to the Intervention Room 
with a mean of 6.7295 days, 0-22 days in the group of students suspended out- 
of-school with a mean of 5.2815 days and 0-30 days in the group of students 
neither suspended nor assigned with a mean of 4.5700 days. Ranges and means 
of tardiness showed a somewhat different pattern. The number of tardles 
accumulated by assigned students ranged from 0-90 with a mean of 2.4535 
times, for students suspended out-of-school the range was 0-5 times with a 
mean of .8835 and for students neither assigned not suspended a range of 
0-50 times with a mean of 2.8640 times existed. 

No information was available on the rate of repeated suspensions. Because 
this District has many alternative programs for students with disciplinary 
problems, records of suspended students are often missing due to voluntary 
transfers and central office information requirements. Data on rates for 
repeated assignments show that 11 percent of the sample group had been 
assigned two times, no information was available on students assigned 
three times and two percent of the sample students had notations of addi- 
tional assignments. Since specific information on the duration of the 
assignment and reasons for assignment are transmitted yearly to the central 
office, it may tie likely that students are rarely assigned more than twice 
in a school year or that transfer to another alternative program is likely 
to occur after tvo assignments to the Intervention Room. 

Evidence of due process procedures was available in all of the records 
sample for suspended students and in 43 of the 46 records sampled for 
assigned students. The evidence for assigned students was most often 
a telephone contact while suspended students must often had some kind of 
written record, but not necessarily a verbatim transcript, which showed the 
final decision in the case and the reasons upon which the decision was 
based. Again, because of central office information requirements, formal, 
signed statements indicating an understanding of grievance rights and due 
process are sent at the end of each year to the central office and were not 
available at the elementary site. 

Statistics on the reasons for suspension indicate that 13 percent of the, 
sample group had been suspended for fighting with other students (physical 
conflict), six percent for other reasons not covered by the fifteen coding 
categories and tvo percent for fighting with teachers (physical conflict). 
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Rations given for assignment to the Intervention Room wart fighting with 
- othar atudanta for 18 parcant of tha sample group, othar for 16 percent and 
classroom mlabahavior problems (e.g., talking out of turn, cursing, cheating, 
ate.) for tan parcant. Dascriptiva aurvay responses from teachers show 
that taachars parcalva violanca, misbehavior in class and disrespect for 
others aa tha most serious discipline problems at this school. Too few 
perenta responded to the survey to allow a meaningful analysis of the 
parceptidna. Because of the age and reading levels of the students in this 
school, no written responses were^gathered on student perceptiona of serious 
discipline problems. 

Finally, an analysis of teacher responses to a multiple adjective checklist 
used to describe an average or assigned student, indicates that average 
students are viewed aa "able, aggressive and loud," while assigned students 
are viewed aa "aggressive" , disruptive, maladjusted and rebellious." Inter- 
views with assigned students detected no differences in how they viewed 
themselves and other students or how they felt they were viewed by other 
s tudents • 

Middle School Site 

Data collection procedures resulted in a set of students assigned to the 
Intervention Room (N £ 47), a set of students suspended out-of-school (N < 
23) and a set of students neither suspended nor assigned to the Intervention * 
Room (N < 25). Very few eighth grade records were available for sampling 
as they had been transferred to the appropriate high schools in moat instances. 
Missing data from this site pertained to homogeneous grouping, conduct 
marks and evidence of due proceaa procedures. Ninety-nine percent of the 
sampled students were enrolled at the beginning of the year, thua transiency 
waa not a factor affecting student record data. • ♦ 

Findings from the three student sample groupa at this site are reported in 
tables. The variables reported are: 



i Grade Level 

• Sex 

• Grade Retention 

a Grade Point Average (GPA) 
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Race waa also eliminated aa a variable at this aite. The atudent population 
of tha school is 97 percent minority and only two nomnlnofity student 
records appeared in the total sample of 95 records. 



TABLE 8 
GRADE LEVEL BY SAMPLE GROUP 



6 * Grad 


e In 1978-79 




6 


7 


• 8 


Tot si 


Students Assigned co 
Intervention Room 


3 


41 


2 


<* 


Studtnts Suspend sd 
Out-of-School 


3 


16 . 


2 


y' 2i 


Studtnts Neither Sus- 
pended nor Assigned to 
Intervention Room 


0 


25 


/ 

0 


25 
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Table 8 shows che grade level distribution for chose scudencs included in 
che chree sample sees. Recbrds for eighch grade scudencs were generally 
unavailable as chey had been cransf erred to high schools. 



TABLE 9 
SEX BY . SAMPLE GROUP 





MALE 


• 

FEMALE 


TOTAL 


Scudencs Assigned co 
Incervencion Room 


30 


17 


47 


Scudencs Suspended 

Ouc-o£-School 


13 


9 


22 


Scudencs Neither Sus- 
pended nor Assigned 
co Incervencion Room 


10 


15 


25 



Table 9 indicates that male students are more likely to be assigned to the 
Intervention Room and/or suspended out-of-school than female students. 



TABLE 10 
SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADE RETENTION 





Assigned to 
Intervention Room 


Suspended 

Out-of -School 


Neither Suspended 
nor Assigned to 
Intervention Room 


Repeated a 
Grade 


5 


11 


4 


Promoted in 
Sequence 

0 


41 


. .10 


21 


Total 


46 


\ 

21 


25 
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la Tabla 10, <Uta indlcata chat studants who hava baan suspandad out-of- 
school ara much mora likaly to hava rapaatad 4 grada at soma tlma during 
chair acadtmic caraar. All of tha studants who had baan racalnad vara 
rapaating a grada during cha 1978*79 schpol yaar, and for 15 parcaac of 
thasa studants, ic was) tha aacoad cima a grada had ♦baan rapaacad* — 

TABLE 11 
SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADES 





Aailgnad co 
Intervene ioa Rooa 


Suspandad 

Out-of-School * 


Nalthar Suspandad nor 
Aaalgnad co 
Incarvanclon Room 


0 - 1.0 


82 


<45 


16 


1.0 - 2.0 


* 

52 . 


16 


18 


2.0 - 3.0 


46 


21 


40 


3.0 - 4.0 


7 


9 


23 


Total 


187 


91 


97 



Gradaa vara raportad four tlnaa during cha y^ar ac chia »ica, and cha GPA 
vaa coaputad by cranalAclng laccar gradaa A chrough P co a four peine 
acala, A atudanc Z grada matrix of 188, 92 or 100 calls dap a ad lag uoo cha 
ssapla group (47 studants x 4 marking parlods, 23 x 4 or 25 x 4) vould ba 
axpactad if all studants ramainad in school all yaar. Tha call valua 
givan in tabla 1 1 raprasants tha actual nimbar of calls in which data vara 
found* 

Tha contrast in acadtmic abllitias bacvaan thosa studants aasignad to tha 
Intarrantion Boon and suspandad out-of-tchool and thosa studants nalthar 
suspandad nor aasignad is apparant froa Tabla 11* 



TABLE 12 

CHI - SQUARE VALUES FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL SITE 



Tabla 


X2 


df 




Xx 




Tx 


Grada Laval By 
Saapla Group 


27.412 


4 






.0681 


.0461 


Sax By Saapla 

Group 


8.634 


2 






\0347 


.0133 


Saapla Group 
By Grada Ratantion 


48.406 


2 






.2023 


.1273 


Saapla Group 
~By Gradaa v 


* 30.704 


8 






.0333' 


.0866--^ 



0 



r 
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While all X 2 scaclsclcs are again significant a c che .05 level ac cRis sice, > 
che screngchvof assoclatidn can only be considered low.° Only knowledge of 
grade retention provides a moderate reduction of 20 percent in the prediction 
of group membership. 

Student attendance varied most between assigned and suspended students and 
students neicher suspended nor assigned. Little variation was noted between 
assigned and suspended students. The range of absenteeism was from 0-29 
days with a mean of 5.219 days in che gtoup of students assigned to the 
Incervention Room, 0-24 days wich a mean, of 5.5.98 days in che group, of 
scudfents suspended ouc-of -school, and 0^45 days wich c a mean, of 3.850 days 
for students neicher suspended nor assigned. Ranges and means o£ tardiness 
'exhibited a dlfferenc paccern. The number of cardies .accumulaced by assigned , 
scudencs ranged from 0-62 times with a mean of 1 3.473 cimes, for scudencs 
suspended out-of-schooi che range was 0-12 cimes wich a mean of 1.902 
tim^s and for students neicher suspended nor "assigned a range of 0-12 • 
times wich a mean of 1.172 times existed. 

Data on repeated suspensions show chac 17 percenc of che sample, group had 
been suspended two times, 3 -percent had been suspended thtee cimes and 4 
percent had been suspended more Chan three cimes. Races for repeated 
assignments to che. Incervention Room were considerably higher. Fifty-one < 
percent^ of che sample group had been assigned two cimes, 38 percent had 
been assigned chree cimes and 43 percent had been assigned more than three 
cimes. Fighcing wich other scudencs was themajor reason for suspension 
for 24 percent of che sample scudencs, skipping qlass resulted in suspensipn 
for 9 percenc and 5 percent of che scudencs were suspended for classroom 
misbehavior problems. Thirty-six percent of che scudencs assigned co che 
Incervencion Room were assigned for fighting wich other studencs, 9 petcenc 
for classroom misbehavior problems, 8 percenc foir ocher reasons noc covered 
by che fifceen coding, cacegojries and 7 percenc for fighcing wich ceachers^ 
Perceptions of teachers and scudencs ac che middle school were unanimous In 
citing violence as the most seripus discipline problem. Scudencs also 
deed class cutting and drugs as serious problems while teachers' perceived' 
disrespect for others as a major problem., A concerted school-wide ef fore 
to reduce class cutting and chronic tardiness probably affected che dac^ on 
reasons for suspension which show che anomaly of ascendance infractions 
resulting in harsher punishment (suspension) than physical assaults on 
ceachers (assignmenc) . 

Data on evidence of due process procedures were missing at this sice. 
However, evidence of personal concacc wich parencs did show thac che parencs 
of all assigned scudencs had been contacted by letter of telephone, and che 
parencs of all suspended studencs had been contacted by letter. None of 
che parents of studencs neicher suspended nor assigned had been contacted 
by letter or telephone. 

An analysis of teacher and student responses co a multiple adjective check- 
Use used co describe an average or assigned ykcudenc ac che middle school 
Indicates chac ceachers and sixth, seventh jfflti eighch grade scudencs agree 
chac che average scudenc is "able". Two ofTtfee chree scudeiic groups also 
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described che average student as "loud, neat, proud, intelligent and agree- 
able." Teachers most often described the assigned student as "aggressiv/e, 
disruptive and maladjusted,' 9 while at least two of the three spudent groups 
used "able, loud, and neat" to describe assigned students. Interviews with 
assigned students substantiated the lack of any stigma attached to Intervention 
Room assignment* • v 
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V. SITE OBSERVATIONS 
School n 



School tH is an elementary school containing kindergarten through sixth 
grade with a student population totaling approximately eleven hundred. It 
is the second largest elementary school in School District A. The student 
population is approximately 97 percent minority (Black) and 3 percent non- 
minority. The attendance area served by this school contains the largest 
public housing project in the city. Ninety percent of the students in the, 
school live in the housing project. The faculty is 85 percent minority and 
15 percent nonminority. Title I mathematics and reading centers and special 
education services are provided in School #1. A school social worker is 
assigned to the building, and the settlement house/community center provides 
services in the building. The school is one of the never facilities in the 
District and was designed and built to accommodate the open-space concept 
in educational service delivery. Instruction is organized around large ^ 
learning areas called petals* There are few walls and doors, and moveable 
room dividers are used to define spaces for various educational pursuits. 
Team teaching is used in the petals as an instructional strategy, but it 
has received mixed reviews from the staff. 



Discipline Procedures 

The administrative team of School #1 consists of the Principal and Assistant 
Principal* An administrative consultant is also available to assist the ' 
Principal as a liaison to teachers in academic 'areas* Discipline is managed 
through a team approach whereby the administrator available at the tide of 
referral meets with the student* Informal consultation and review of dis- 
ciplinary actions between the Principal and Assistant Principal is on-going. 
There is a specific code of conduct for the school, and the Principal does 
have flexibility in applying District discipline policies* For instance, 
district policy states that a student will be considered tardy at 8:40 A.M., 
while the policy at School #1 states that tardiness occurs at 9:05 A.M. 
District policy- also allows detention as a punishment until 5:00 P.M., while 
School. #1 allows detention until only 4:00 P.M. These policies were revised 
because of parental concern and fear for the safety of children in the hous- 
ing project. The attendance code for District A states that if absences 
exceed forty days per year, the student will not be promoted, but the Prin- 
cipal has the discretion to disregard this policy with the approval of the 
Area Superintendent. By state law, at least one/half day workshop on 
disciplinary procedures, concerns, and techniques must be held with the 
faculty during the school year. 

To refet a child to the office, the teacher is required to fill out a 
District referral form and to have counseled with the child, contacted the 
parent(s) in person or writing, and conferred with the parents. Upon refer- 
ral, the administrator may choose to do the following: 
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(1) 1 rtfer Che child to the Intervention* Room; 

(2) refer the child for 'testing, evaluation, or other; ; • 
supportive social services; ° 

(3) confkr with the child: ; 

¥ a w 

i * 

4 « ■ ' a • 

(4) confer with the parent U); . 

, ■■ 

(5) assign detention; 

(6) 'assign a short-term suspension, three days or less; 

(7) assign a long-term suspension , after three previous 
. , ; short-term suspensions; > 

(8) recommend expulsion, after three previous long-term \ 
suspensions* - 

The type of offense, the degree of severity of the offense, and the prior 
history of the student dictate the action of the disciplinarian. - ° ^ 

District record-keeping and due process procedures and forms are requited" f 
for option* two/sixo, seven and eight. } Information on the number of stu- 
dents suspfnded, the number of suspensions, the number of days suspended, 
the dumbed of students suspended twice and the number suspended three or 
more times, and the number of students expelled is collected and aggregated 
by the District Supervisor of Child Welfare and Attendance. Twedty-one 
reasons for suspension and expulsion are alsci listed om the reporting form. 
All cases are reviewed and evaluated by District social worker*, and six 
categories of'primaty causes are reported to the state in addition to the 
number of cases, teacher discipline teferral forms are filed by individual 
teachers, and the Principal does notify the teacher informally if excessive 
referrals are. made and plans formal techniques to assist the teacher 'through 
the teacher evaluation process. A teacher advocate is available to work 
with untenured teachers, and district help is available to marginally rated 
teachers. The most common offense in School #1 was classroom disruption. 
Incidents most .componljr reported as disruptions were failure to follow 
directions, excessive movement in class, and •intimidation of classmates. 

The Intervention Room 

In School #1, the Intervention Room is located in one of the few rooms with 
walls and a door which may be closed. The room' is well-lighted, attractively 
decorated, and well-equipped with motivational materials In various media. 
The^Facilltator is a certified counselor who his been with the program for 



Children^fre referred to the Intervention Room by the Principal, Assistant 
Principal, and individual teach'ers. The Principal has given the Facilitator 
authority to intervene directly with students at the teacher's request. A$ 




Che beginning of the school year, all teachers and classes are Invited to 
the Intervention Room to meet the Facilitator, participate in group activity, 
and browse among the materials. Teachers are given a hand-out that high- 
lights behaviors of different classroom personalities and are asked to . 
identify children who could profit from counseling. Children who are 
referred may be counseled individually or grouped with others for small 
group ^sess ions • Children who are assigned by an administrator to the 
Intervention Room aa an alternative to Suspension spend no more than three 
days in the room, and may be assigned no more than two times during a 
semester. Children who are on in-house suspension have a counseling period 
at the beginning and at the end of each day. The rest of the day is spent 
on school work assignments. The children eat with their classmates and 
the emphasis of the program is nonpunitive. 

A* variety of counseling techniques are used by the Facilitator Including 
behavior contracts, values clarification, reality therapy, and activities 
that build self-esteem. In one of the small group sessions observed, the 
Facilitator used a„ mirror for students to look at themselves. As they 
looked, they were Instructed to say what they liked about themselves.. These 
comments became the focus of a discussion on self-worth and sAlf-control . 
The session ended with, each student making a positive statement about the 
other students in the group. A behavior contract appropriate to elementary 
students requires a plan for activity* a consequence of the activity, and a 
time schedule for completion of the activity. The contract is signed by 
the student, the teacher, and a witness. 

The Facilitator projects a serene, calm environment through the use of soft 
classical music, a low voice tone, and a low-key manner since the children 
in their home environment in the housing project and in the open-space envi- 
ronment of the classroom are so accustomed to noise. Many of the materials 
used seem to be geared to the younger child, but because the Facilitator 
feels that children in housing projects are often forced to mature more 
rapidly than usual, the materials are appreciated by older children as well 
as by younger ones. Children are allowed to self-refer with the permission 
of the teacher, and. the Facilitator works closely with the School Social 
Worker to help solve family and school problems. Parent counseling groups 
are conducted by the Facilitator upon request from parents. Xow utilization 
of ° this service has led to plana for scheduled parent effectiveness training 
in the coming year. Consideration is also being given to the establishment 
of a "room mother** program for the school to increase parental involvement. 
The Facilitator works with teachers on an informal basis to develop disci- 
pline techniques for specific children and/or class groups. Sponsorship 
of a Student Council in School #1 is another activity developed by the 
Facilitator. 

The Facilitator records a service plan for each student served that identi- 
fies the child, the reason for referral, the length of time service is to 
be rendered, the type of service given, the result of the service, aad the 
date the case is closed. A notrce to the teacher when the child is returned 
to class records the time of return, the conditions of' rstujrn^and comments 
b?k for groups, 
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individuals , and time available for conferences is posted by che Facilitator. 
Additionally, a monthly summary report of children seen with the number of 
contact units and a quarterly report that provides an unduplicated count 
of students, client identification and address, and the type of contact 
unit is required by the District Supervisor of Intervention Rooms. A 
meeting is held each Friday with the Principal to review the activities 
and caseload of the week. Parent and student evaluation forms are used 
with clients when the case is closed or at the end of the year, whichever 
comes first. A form "granting permission for service and acknowledging 
District due process procedures must be signed by the parent if the student 
is under thirteen years of age. For all non-crisis referrals, permission 
is obtained prior to service. In a crisis situation, service is rendered 
while parental contact is made and permission secured. All crisis referrals 
have top priority for service, but the emphasis on prevention through the 
life of the program has reduced the frequency of 'crisis referral. 

Everyone interviewed at School #1 perceived the Intervention Room as needed, 
successful, and invaluable. All cited the open-space concept as JL factor * 4 
that exacerbated discipline problems for students who come primarily from 
public housing projects and single-parent welfare homes where overcrowding, 
crime, and fear are dally problems. All of the students Interviewed stated 
that the Facilitator "made me feel good; showed me how to do things; 
listened to ma ;„ makes school a better place." All of the students when 
asked how they would make the school better stated they would like "doors 
and walls for my class; a quiet school; people to care more for each other; 
and more special people Like 'the Facilitator' • " While there seems to be 
no lack of cultural/ ethnic understanding in School #1, a clash of values 
based on economic class (middle class versus welfare dependents) was cited 
as a factor in the discipline climate of the school. All of the students 
interviewed cited "not getting along with teachers' 9 as a major problem for 
them, and they indicated the Facilitator "could help a lot of kids who 
don't get to see her. ** Hone of the program or professional staff indicated 
that too limited service was a problem. All of the professional staff 
voiced the need for more parental education and involvement in the school. 
Activities dealing with "parent effectiveness training," room mothering, 
career awareness, and positive attitudlnal training for staff and families 
are under consideration for next year. 

School #2 



School #2 is a middle school with grades six through eight. The Student 
population totals approximately 800 and is 97 percent minority (Black) and 
three percent nonmlnority. The faculty of the school is approximately 60 
percent minority and forty percent nonmlnority. School #2 is located in 
the same District area as School 01, but it serves a much wider attendance 
area. Approximately one/half of the students come from the low-cost hous- 
ing projects in the area. The median educational level of the parents in 

/ 
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School #2 is 8.5 years, thus students la che school are beginning Co sur- 
pass parents la educational achlevemeac even though studeats la the school 
are generally one to two years below grade level la reading. There are 
six special education classes In the school, and almost fifteen percent of 
che scudencs are Involved In some cype of special education program. The 
school is one of che oldest faclllcles in che clcy and was conacrucced in 
1846. The present Principal was broughc lnco che school four years ago to 
correcc a df^erloraclng climate. Reorganize clon occurred ac chac clme 
around che middle school concepc of educacing che "whole child** racher Chan 
what had been che academic, subject-matter organization of a traditional 
junior high school. Teachers of various disciplines from one grade level 
are organized into an instructional team for five to six classes. The 
teams plan curricula, budget, and scheduling together, confer with 
parents, and combine basic courses and electlves lnco Interdisciplinary 
units. The faculty has become very stable since the reorganization. 

Discipline Procedures 

The administrative team of School #2 consists of the Principal and Assis- 
tant Principal. The Assistant Principal Is primarily responsible for the 
discipline referrals by teachers to the office. When the teachers refer a 
student, a form is used that requires the name of the student, the team 
assignment, and a mandatory explanation of the offense if other than 
tardiness or unprepared for class. Disciplinary actions availab latere: 

detention; < 

after-school work detail; 

parental conference; 

referral to Intervention Room; 



short-term out-of-school suspension, three days or less; 

long-term out-of-school suspension, three days or less; 
(after three short-term suspensions); 

referral to another District discipline program; 

recommendation for expulsion (after three long-term suspensions); 



Class cutting at this scfaflbl results In an automatic three-day, out-of- 
school suspension. Readmittatice after out-of-school suspension requires a 
parental conference with administrators, teachers, and the Intervention 
Room Facilitator. After two out-of-school suspensions, the Principal 
assumes responsibility for the student with subsequent problems. School #2 
haf as rvi ces j^all^bl^ jhrough 1.5 school social works rs , two guidance coun- 
selors, and a teacher responsible for all parental involvement activities. 
Additionally, the school has Installed a school-wide, good attendance 
motivation program with a trophy reward for students, and a parent-teacher 
program to Improve homework. 
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The Intervention Room 

A large classroom off the mala hallway and ntar cha Principal' 3 office Is 
tha slta of cha Intervention Room In School 92. The room Is well-equipped 
with various kinds of audio-visual materials, and the Facilitator provides 
teachers with annotated bibliographies of the materials available in the 
room. The Facilitator is a certified counselor with previous teaching 
experience In junior high and high schools. This is the fourth year of 
service In this school by the Facilitator. 

By agreement with the Principal, most children in the Intervention Room in 
School #2 are referred directly by teachers. A form designed by the 
Facilitator. for this process in School #2 is used by teachers and provides 
student identification, teacher identification, reason(s) for the referral, 
prior teacher actions, and authorization for the student to be in the Inter- 
vention Room. Administrative and self -referrals with teacher permission 
are also accepted by the Facilitator*. The child usually remains for one 
period in the Intervention Room. No use of the Intervention Room as an 
iu-echool suspension* center is permitted in this school. The Facilitator 
is an active participant in parental conferences for suspended students, 
and if the child Is initially referred to the Intervention Room, the Facili- 
tator may recommend the type of disciplinary action that should be admin- 
istered by the disciplinarian. The Facilitator works closely with the 
counselors, school social workers, and administrators to seek other support 
services and agency referrals as they are needed. 

A variety of counseling techniques, especially those based on transactional 
analysis and Adlerian principles, are used by the Facilitator. Activities 
observed focused on role-playing situations where positive "I" statements 
based on the principles of transactional analysis were used to find solu- 
tions to problems. Self-control and self-worth, using Adlerian theories, 
are developed through small group discussions and decision-making aetivitl¥r. 
The emphasis of the program In School #2 is on prevention and crisis manage- 
ment. The Principal and teachers identify potential discipline referrals, 
and counseling groups are formed at the beginning and throughout the school 
year. An average of twelve groups are scheduled weekly. Because of the 
academic problems exhibited by many students referred for disciplinary 
reasons, this Facilitator proposed a special project to develop "peer coun- 
seling" groups using features of the national PUSH program. The project 
was funded, and two "peer pusher" groups were formed and trained this year 
to deliver tutoring services to students through other students. Student 
Council sponsorship is an extra activity of the Facilitator. A unique 
feature of the program 1 in this school is the use of the Intervention Room 
as a staff "time-out" room. Informal drop-ins, observations, and "rap 
sessions'* are encouraged by the Facilitator and Principal. 

Records kept by the Facilitator Include individual student folders with 
specific Intervention Plans, file cards of referrals and contact units, 
monthly summaries and quarterly reports required by the District Supervisor 
of the program, and permission and due process sheets signed by the parent(s) 
or students if the student is over age thirteen. School disciplinary 
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statistics and forms are collected and reported by administrators to the 
District Supervisor of Child Welfare and Attendance and the Division of 
Child Advocacy and Instruction. Little feedback or reporting of trend data 
seems to occur at the individual school level, although the statistics are 
reported to the state and federal government and are used in District level 
planning. As the computerizing of student information in District A 
progresses, better information will be available for use by Administrators 
and teachers. 

All of those Interviewed perceived the Intervention Room program as necessary, 
highly effective and indispensable. Students and teachers alike contrasted 
the climate of the school from three and four years ago to the present,. 
All said "the school was much better now — stricter, cleaner, and calmer. " 
Students liked "having a person available to help you with your problems 
One student said, "you get to play games, but to solve the game you have to 
solve your problems. - The professional staff cited the change of behavior 
as indicated by disciplinary^ r^ererrals. Four years ago, gross insubordina- 
tion, theft, and physical assualts were the most common offenses, while 
this year ohronlc tardiness and class cutting were the most common offenses 
resulting in suspension. All of the professional staff agreed that out-of- 
school suspension "does not help kids," and some felt that the Intervention 
Room should always be the first referral for students with discipline prob- 
lems. The Facilitator was identified as the key factor in the success of 
the program and was seen as skilled in counseling and behavior management, 
patient, firm, and low-key. Some of those interviewed were concerned that 
disciplinary consequences depended upon which administrator assigned the 
punishment. Differences in administrative style resulted in punitive actions 
such as detention and suspension for some students versus therapeutic or 
treatment actions for others who had committed the same Infraction. 
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VI. SUMMARY 



School District A hat had an Intervention Room program in operation for six 
years* What was initially a pilot effort begun with special state funds 
has been continued in six schools with Title XX funds* The program as 
observed in two sites Is deemed successful by students, staff , and adminis- 
trators* Key elements to the success and effectiveness of the program as 
Identified by those interviewed have also been Identified In the literature 
of discipline by such authors as M. Hayes tiizell and Junlous Williams. 

Philosophical commitment of principal and program staff 

In the sites studied, the Principals and Facilitators believed thet" suspen- 
sion was a reaction to symptoms that had no effect on the causes of inappro- 
priate behavior. They viewed the progrem as a chance to change behavior of 
students and staff and were convinced that counseling techniques as opposed 
to punitive actions could reduce suspensions and improve the climate of the 
schools* 

Characteristics and qualifications of the program staff 

The Facilitators at both sites were trained counselors with extensive teach- 
ing experience at the age and grade level of the student population served* 
They were selected not only because of their credentials, but also because 
of such humanistic characteristics as ability to relate to others, patience, 
respect for .individuals, firmness in conviction, a caring nature, and a 
calm demeanor* No one interviewed felt that previous experience In the 
particular school was a crucial factor* 

Coordination of resources 

The availability of other support services and personnel such as social 
workers and counselors, and the accessibility of other alternative programs 
within the Olstrlct.and through community agencies were cited as important 
factors in an effective program* The commitment of School District A to 
seek causes and remedies based on cause requires cooperation and coordina- 
tion of school and community resources. During a time of financial Insta- 
bility for schools, th* ability of this district to attract nbntradltional 
funding sources has contributed to the success and tenure of new and, 
alternative programs that are usually the first to be cut during a financial 
squeeze* 

Respect for due process 

While most schools have a due process procedure for students and parents, 
the commitment to informing and educating clients about the process varies 
widely* In School -District A, all participants in the Intervention Room 
program must give written consent for service and acknowledge their right 
to due process* It may be argued that a signature is not informed consent, 
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but it is also a signal that dua process procedural are a concern of the 
school and that a program is not to be used to circumvent such procedures. 

Child advocacy Commitment 

la both sites observed, the program staff were personally Involved with stu- 
dents and their concerns. Contact with students did not end with a class 
period or even a school day. The staff was Involved as mediators with 
teachers , parents, students, and other agencies and as sympathetic listeners 
during evenings and weekends. At one site, the Principal and Facilitator 
represented a student when a residential change considered inappropriate by 
the student and school was proposed by another governmental agency. The 
Division of Child Advocacy and Instruction within District A supports the 
efforts of schools and personnel who consider advocacy to be a proper role 
and function of education. 

Interviewees did cite elements of the program that need strengthening. These 
elements correspond to areas suggested in the educational literature on dis- 
ciplirtary monitoring and evaluation. The stated goal of the program is to 
reduce suspensions. One site observed did document a reduction in suspensions 
over a three-year period from 200 to 13 /but the other site could not docu- 
ment a reduction. Overall while the Intervention Room program it judged as 
successful, a program available in only six of a total, of 128 schools can 
have little effect on District rates of suspension;" In 1978-79, nearly 
eleven percent of the student population in School District A was suspended 
at least once during the year. The District seems not to have disseminated 
the positive results of the Intervention Boom program in a systematic effort 
to expand commitment and effort' to reduce suspensions. Individual -schools 
and administrators may attempt to initiate a program called Intervention 
Room, but consultation, training, and coordination that utilize the expertise 
of the program studied are absent. Control of new efforts seems lacking 
on a district basis, and guidelines and procedures developed and tested are 
not applied if the funding source is different. Data collected and reported 
on discipline in the District and on specific disciplinary alternatives 
and programs do not seem to be coordinated for planning and implementation 
purposes. Cost effectiveness could be determined by per pupil data, program 
data, type of Intervention data, and contact time data to assist in district . 
deds io n-makl ng. 

While School District A recognises the partnership of home and schools as a 
crucial factor in discipline and education in general, guidelines and procedures 
to encourage and expand parental involvement and education about discipline 
have not been standardised and Implemented within and among programs, schools, 
local district areas, and the District as a whole. Some efforts have been 
Implemented and are successful; other pilot efforts are being Initiated; but 
coordination and dissemination seem to be lacking at the district level. 

»• • 
At the specific level of the Intervention Room program, a continuing in-service 
effort seems not to have been well-developed. While there is some sharing of 
staff information and problems, such issues as "burn-out", new research in 
discipline, and new program needs have not been addressed through a plan that 
might provide consultation service, conference participation, and other program 
visitations and observations . 
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School District A has established discipline as a priority and has researched, 
piloted , developed and implemented disciplinary programs. These efforts, 
especially those observed in the Intervention Room program, have produced a 
sound basis for the District as they plan to reduce suspensions and improve- 
the disciplinary climate and the public perception of that climate in the 
schools. The lasting effects of such efforts and programs may be difficult 
to measure, but the staff of the sites observed have seen positive changes 
in behavior and feel certain they have touched individual lives in a bene* 
ficial way. 
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I. INTRODUCTION ; 

. . .< 

Sstting \ 

School Dittrict B It locttad la tht aiddlt of tht country. Tht coraunity 
lc lintf totals spproxinsttly 45,000 la population, la part of a lajrgar 
tocio-tconcaic coaaunity of tpproxiaatily 108,000, and It cht tttt of cht 
county govtrnatnt. Tht tconoaic bttt of cht county consists of tgrlculturt 
, tod tgrlcultural-baatd induttry, tutoaobilt-rtlattd industry, couttruction- 

rtlattd Industry, tducttlon (t Itrgt univtraicy It nttrby), tnd bttlth- 
rtltttd atrvictt. Thtrt art thrtt tchool dlttrlctt la tht county, tad cht 
boundtrltt of thttt dlttrlctt trt not contiguous with municipal boundtrltt. 
School Olttrlct B hat a total ttudtnt population of 8,000 ttrvtd by 13 tit- 
tatnttry tcboolt (grtdtt klndtrgtrttn through tlx), thrtt junior high 
tchoolt (grtdtt ttvtn through nlnt), tnd ont high tchool ttrvlng gradtt 10 
through 12. Nlntty-tigh? ptrctnt of tht ttudtnt populttlon It ooraalnorlty , 
and ewo ptrctnt It minority, prtdoainantly Black. Approximataly forty-fivt 
ptrctnt of graduating ttniort go on to tost form of pott-ttcondtry tducatlon. 



Tht county trtt alto contains a prlvattrptrochlal tytttm that conalttt of 
flvt altatnttry tchoolt, klndtrgtrttn through, tlghth gradt, ont high tchool 
of grtdtt nlnt through ewtlvt, tnd ont tchool of gradtt klndtrgtrttn through 
twtlvt. Thtrt tr'4 thrtt low-cot t housing trttt In tht County, cvo of 
which art locttad In School District B. Tht untnpioymint rata for tht 
Artt has bttn contldtrtbly btlow tht national flgurtg, but untaploymtnt 
hat rlsan rsctntly to tpproxlaataly 7.5 ptrctnt . 

Adalnlttrativaly, School Dittrict B hat had a long hittory of individual 

\ school autouoajr. With tht rtctnt national trtnd towtrd tccounttblllty, 
dlttrlct ltvtl control has bttn^tncrtassd. Guidtllntt On ttafflng and bud- 
ftt art now prtpsrtd tt fch* District laval tnd prtttnttd to tht Individual 
schools* Schools do rstaln fltxibllity within tht dlttrlct guidtllntt. 
Tht total District budgtt It approxlaattly fourtttn alllion doiitrt. Tht 
adainlatrativa ttructurt consists of tht Olttrlct Suptrlnttndtnt, two 4 
Asslttsnt Suparlntaodtntt, tnd Program Dlrtctort In tht trtas of ptrtoontl 
and tltatnttry tdUcttion. Tht Dlttrlct Botrd of School Trutttti consists 
of ttvtn atabar*. Six of tht ttvtn aaabart rtprtttnt tht municipal coaaunlcy 
ttrvtd and art appolnttd by tht Mayor and approvtd by tht Council'. Tht 
ttvtnth atabar of tht Botrd rtprtttntt rural arsas within tht boundtrltt 
of School District B tnd is tpprovad by tht Judgt of tht Circuit Court. 
Tht ftculty of School Dlttrlct B totalt 450 aaabtrt tnd It rtprtttnttd by 
an assoclstlon tf filiated with tht National Education Associstion. Tht 
Dlttrlct did txptrltnct t tttchtr ttrlkt in 1975, but tht faculty-adainla- 
trator rtlttlonthlp it consldsrsd aalctblt at tht prtttnt tint. 

Zottructlonal atrvictt in School Dlttrlct B include coaprthtntivt curricular 
Offtringt in tuch trttt at Businttt Educttion, Prtctical Artt and Scitnctt, 
ttotlc and tint Artt, Colltgt Prtptrttory, and varloua Induttrlal tnd buslntss 
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cooperative programs. Ac the high school level, honors courses are offered 
la core curricular areas and basic instruction is offered through ability 
grouping. District B is part of a regional effort to provide special educa- 
tion and vocational education services. The district has a vide variety of 
sports activities for students and has developed a statewide reputation . 
for excellence in athletics. The drop-out rate for the District averages 
approximately ten percent. 



II. DISCIPLINE AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 



Discipline Code 

The discipline policy in School District B is entitled Student Rights , 
Responsibilities and Procedures . The policy covers ten areas: attendance, 
assembly, appearance, freedom of expression, privacy of school records, 
search and seizure, due process procedures, disciplinary procedures, stu- 
dents aggrieved by disciplinary action, and interpretation. The policy 
conforms to the state educational code and federal requirements as estab- 
lished through court decisions. Specific actions or punishments for 
specific offenses are not prescribed, but guidelines for actions that may 
occur are presented. The purpose of this district policy is to encourage 
each building to develop policies that will insure: 

(1) behavior that will enable staff and students to develop 

the moat favorable learning environment; / 

(2) an atmosphere Of open communication; self -discipline, 
and clearly understood rules; 

^(3) consistent treatment of all students; 

(4) consistent due process - fair and reasonable. 

Dlsclplinary procedures addressed include corporal punishment, force' and 
restraint, and temporary exclusion from regular classes, suspension, and 
expulsion. Corporal punishment is permitted by a state law, but the policy 
of the district is to limit its use. Temporary exclusion from regular 
classes and supension is based on state law and the authority for such is 
vested in the* Principal. Suspension, according to the law, may be invoked 
for a maximum of five days per infraction. Authority to exclude a student 
from school is vested in the Superintendent and extends only to the termina- 
tion of the, current year. 

A district-wide committee of parents, students, ^administrators, and teachers 
has met this past year to review and revise the district policy on Student 
Rights, Responsibilities and Procedures* A. draft of the revised policy, 
has been submitted to the Board of Trustees and adopted with amendments. 
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Changes recommended include: (1) a tightening of the use of corporal 
punishment; delineation of procedures to be used when administering cor- 
poral punishment that require prior notification of parent(s) or guardian; 
and assignment of ^responsibility for the administration of corporal punish- 
ment to the Principal or the designee of the Principal; (2) the addition 
of a section dealing with alcoholic beverages, narcotics and stimulant 
drugs; (3) the strengthening of the grievance system through definition of 
formal grievance procedures at the district level and requirements for 
Principals to develop a grievance system for each building and communicate 
it to students; and (4) the expansion of the interpretation section to 1 
include annual review and revision of the policy within set timelines. 

The district policy is printed in student handbooks distributed at the 
school level on the first day of school. Orientation for students to" the 
policy occurs in the homeroom at the time of distribution. No separate 
mailing to parents and guardians is made. Copies of the handbook are avail- 
able at each school, and parent orientation meetings are held in the evening 
each fall to discuss individual school policies. 

Discipline Programs 

There has been no district-wide initiative to develop discipline programs. 
Individual schools develop programs to meet the needs of .their students 
within available funding guidelines and accessibility of other funding 
sources. One junior high school located in the inner part of the city did 
have an ln-jschool suspension alternative financed with a Comprehensive Em- 
ployment Training Act grant but when the grant expired the program was dis- 
continued. Another junior high school does use local Criminal Justice funds 
to provide an in-school suspension alternative. This alternative has no 
relationship to the program chosen for study in School District B. It was 
described as a "punitive program based on peer isolation." 



III. THE S.T.O.P. PROGRAM 



Selection Criteria * 

The Student Temporary Opportunity Programs (S.T.O.P.) at the high school 
were chosen for intensive study in School District B. Criteria developed 
for case study site selection required (1) stability of program effort, 
(2) site location on-campus, (3) integration of program Into' regular school 
procedures and instructional efforts, (4) a specific strategy for interven- 
tion based on the typology of £n-school alternatives to suspension presented 
at the Conference on In-School Alternatives to Suspension sponsored by the 
National Institute of Education' in 1978., and (5) a unique or innovative 
aspect to the program. Although S.T.O.P. implementation is limited to one 
building in District B, the opportunity tcj> study an adaption of an exemplary 
program was considered useful for the research purposes of the project. 
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The initiative for S.T.O.P. began when the present Principal of the high 
school was one of the Assistant Principals responsible for discipline. A 
cadre of teachers decided that there were students who might be helped 
with their disciplinary problems through a one-to-one relationship with a 
teacher. The Teacher Advisory Program for Students' (TAPS) was oegun in 
1976-1977. TAPS, while successful, did identify th£ need for a program 
that would provide more structured contact- time and a process for follow-up. 
Research resulted in contact with the Florida program, Positive Alternatives 
to Student Suspension (PASS) developed by John Kackley. 

The Positive Alternatives to Student Suspension (PASS) program has been in 
operation since 1972 in Pinellas County, Florida, and has been ^adapted or 
adopted by, sites in 26 other states and 4 foreign countries. « Sites that 
adopt PAS£ replicate the entire program; other sites may implement only parts 
of the model or may ntodif y the model to meet local needs and standards and 
are considered adaptions. The purpose of PASS is to provide a sequence of 
Intervention strategies designed to prevent or minimize nonproductive social 
behavioral acts on the part of secondary students. The following interven- 
tion strategies are Included In this sequence. 

(1) A Time-Out Room where students have a chance to talk about 
problems with ^ "facilitative listener.** Students can refer 
themselves or be assigned by school personnel. 

(2) A School Survival Course of twelve one-hour sessions designed 
for students who have experienced frequent behavioral problems. 
The Course offers a more structured and comprehensive method • 
of handling problems and learning more appropriate behavior. 

(3) A Home Survival Course of 12 sessions designed for students 
having serious difficulties at home. ^Students are assigned 
ways to explore positive alternatives* for resolving problems 
at home* A companion course for parents of six, two-hour 
sessions may be scheduled. Individual parental counseling is 
an important adjunct of this Course. 

(4) Humanistic Activities in the Regular Classroom is a twelve- 
week program t hit sets aside one hour each week for activities 
that encourage openness, sharing, social awareness, and per- 
sonal growth* 

• (5) Basic Encounter for Secondary School Students 1* a twelve-week 
1 program of one, two-hour session per week* Student participation 

is voluntary but may be encouraged by school or community; agency 
personnel ot^parents* Developmental group counseling and other 
applied behavioral science techniques are used. 

' \ 

(6) Basic Encqunter for School Personnel is a twelve week program of 
a single, two-hour session per week. The sessions are designed 
to help teachers and administrators develop a f acilitatlvja atmos- 
phere and promote mutual respect. 
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(7) Staff Development for a Humanistic School coasts car of one-day 
workshops or seminars througrfoAf the* school year for all school 
employees. The program is designed to develop more effective 
communication through positive verbal expression. 

(8) Transactional Analysis for Teachers is a 16-20 hour experimental 
course of stwfr usually divided into eight, two-hour sessions. 
Teachers learnNr ansae tionel analysis techniques, apply them in 
school and' at home, and share the outcome with' other teachers. 

PASS was apptoved by an expert review panel, the Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel of the Office of Education, bepartment of Health/ Education, and 
Welfare, as an exemplary project, worthy of dissemination and adaption or 
adoption by qther educational agencies. Through funds provided by the 
National Diffusion Network through State Facilitators, linkage between 
School districts and nationally funded exemplary programs has been estab- 
lished to help school staffs select appropriate programs and/or processes 
Qktnd acquire necessary materials \ training, and technical assistance. 4 

Training sessions were conducted on-site by -PASS personnel and attended by 
the total faculty of the high school of School District B. Three half-days 
of additional training were provided through the State Facilitator Center 
for a team of administrators and* teachers, and STOP began in January of 
1978. S.T.O.P. is coordinated by the Guidance Department of the high school 
and Is a part of the regular school day and instructional program. The 
success of S.T.O.P. has resulted in the designation of the program as an 
official "trainer" for the state to promote STOP and PASS as disciplinary 
alternatives throughout the state. Five districts have been trained in the - 
principles * of the program, and three teams of teachers are available to 
provide technical assistance. State Facilitator Canter funds through Title 
IV-C of the Elementary Secondary .Education Act support the training anil 
technical assistance .efforts for adapting/ adopting districts. ZJ 

Data Sources for the Case Study ) 

Information gathered for the case study was collected during a pre-eelectlon 
site visit of one day end two post-selection site visits of three and one- 
half and two and one-half days, respectively. Interviews were conducted, 
with six administrators, five teachers, and eight students. Program Descrip- 
tive Questionnaires were collected from four parents, thirteen teachers, 
forty-seven tenth grade students, forty-eight eleventh grade students, and 
forty-six twelfth grade students. One hundred student records were reviewed 
and analyzed, and activities In the Stop-Off Room were observed. District 
publications provided additional valuable data. 

Goals and Objectives of the Program 

The primary goal of S.T.O.P. is to reduce out-of-school suspensions. To 
achieve this goal, two program components were implemented. They are the 
Survival course and the Stop-Off Room. Each of these components includes 
goals and objectives. 
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The Survival Count la designed for students who have experienced frequent 
behavioral problems at school. Goals of the Survival Course are: 

(1) to help the student understand that it Is possible to 
survive in school and to receive positive feedback from 
teachers and other students. A / 

» j 

(2) to help the student understand that it is necessary for - 
him to accept ( the responsibility for assuming control of 

his life. 

Specific objectives in Survival Courses are: 

(1) " to help students acquire the attitudes and slcills necessary 

to achieve productive/acceptable social behavior at school. 

(2) to help reduce the number and frequency of disciplinary 
referrals for students participating in the program. 

(3) to help the student improve his academic standing by promot- 
ing dally attendance and acceptable classroom behavior. 

The Survival Course consists of regularly scheduled classes which are goal- 
directed and focused on student strengths and specific target behaviors. 
The course outline Includes materials and activities for twelve sessions 
based on the concepts of transactional analysis, role playing, reality 
therapy, and* values clarification. Each session is one period in length 
and can accommodate six to eight students. 

* 

The Stop-Off Room is designed to provide an area in Che achool where a atudent, 
whose bahavior is such that it ia detrimental to the general achool atmosphere 
or to the learning environment of a particular claas, can be referred. While 
students are isolated from the mainstream of the achool, the emphasis of the 
Stop-Off Room is to return students to regular classes aa quickly aa possible. 
The goal of the Stop-Off Room is to alter behavioral patterns and to improve 
self-disc! pline. Objectives developed to achieve the goal are: 

(1) to permit an on-going learning situation within a atrlct 
structure of authority wherein students will be aware of the 
discipline being administered; 

(2) to keep the student abreast of his class activities through 
cooperation between the STOP supervisor and the student's 
instructors; 

(3) to help the student understand the rationale for school 
authority; - . 

(4) to reinforce positive study habits by structural supervision 
and instruction; 

(5) to improve atudent achievement; . 
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(6) to reduce drop-outs by making an effort to see that the student 
does not fall behind in school work; 

(7) to reduce behavior problems; 

(8) to insure more student success. 

The Stop-Off Room is an adaptation of the Time Out Room from the PASS 
program and serves aa an in-school suspension center. 

An Alternative Curriculum was designed and implemented for the student, who 
is unable to continue in school for disciplinary reasons. Through a special 
program using State University High School Correspondence Courses, the stu- 
dent is provided the opportunity to continue an education. Assistance in • 
the special program is provided by a S.T.O.P. teacher. The major goal of 
the Alternative Curriculum is to prpvide .the student with the opportunity 
1 to exhibit an interest in continuing educational endeavors. Objectives 
designed to meet the goal are: 

to 

(1) to help the student understand 1 that there are staff members 
Interested in helping one achieve educational goals; 

(2) to permit the student to continue to work toward high school 
graduation. 

Program Staffing 4 

Staffing arrangements for S.T.O.P. were designed by teachers who had parti- 
cipated in the Teacher Advisory Program for Students (ZAPS). These teachers 
received PASS training through the NDN (National Diffusion Network) adap- 
tion process. The Stop-Off Room 4* staffed with six teachers, one for 
each period of the day. Assignment to S.T.O.P. is considered as one of 
the five teaching assignments that constitute a full-time teaching schedule. 
The teachers come from different disciplines and are able to provide aca- 
demic tutoring in all curricular areas. Additionally, with six different 
teachers, the student has more choice in finding someone with whom a closer 
relationship can be developed. 

A full-time teacher aide, a p*rt of the staffing pattern for the Stop-Off 
Room, provides coordination and continuity to the program. Improved faculty 
acceptance of the program seems to have resulted from the staffing pattern 
as eachtfaepartment is represented in the program, and a member of the 
department la available to discuss discipline problems and solutions with 
their peers. The six Stop-Off Room teachers also provide academic assistance 
to students in the Alternative Curriculum component of the program based on 
their schedule in the Stop-Off Room. 

Survival seiaions are ataffed by teachera who have been trained in the 
survival techniques of the PASS program. The courae offered in the Survival 
sessions is scheduled as par.t of the regular instructional day for groupa 
of six to eight students during their study hall time. A pool of approxi- 
mately ten teachers has been trained and is available to provide staffing 
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for eh* Survival stations. Thert art no aptclflc job dtscriptiona , and 
cht only prerequisite for participation it the completion of training in 
program ttrattgits and concepts. The selection proceed assumes chat chose 
who have volunteered to participate in training are those who are interested 
in relating to students and thus vpuld be most successful in working with 
students in the program* No additional compensation for Survival teachers 
is offered* 

Other Support Staffing / 

♦ 

A major supportive roli to the S.T.O.P. effort and the discipline climate 
of the school is provided by the Teacher Advisory,., Program for Students 
(TAPS). TAPS is designed as a positive approach to discipline. It is a 
one-on-one type o( program in which a teacher who has volunteered is paired 
with a student who seeks entry into the program to receive help with three 
types of relationships: with self, with school, and with others. The 
program also provides an opportunity for a student to relate in a non- 
threatening situation with a teacher. The major goal of TAPS is to retain 
the student in school. Objective* designed to meet this goal are: 

*(1) to provide the student with a facilitative listener who can 

help the student explore positive alternatives to his problems 
in school, at home, and in the community; 

(2) to help the student develop a feeling of belonging and to 
develop a sharing of mutual concerns; 

(3) to give the student an opportunity to Just have a "friend;" 

(4) to help motivate the student to his potential, and to rein- 
force the student on his accomplishments, thus improving his 
own self-concept; 

(5) to motivate the student to accept responsibility for his 
behavior and to respect himself and others; 

(6) to improve the student's attitude toward school and to create 
a more humane image of schools in the student's mind, 

4 

TAPS teachers, talk with the student on a regular basis before or after 
school in a nonautboritarian manner as a concerned individual who cares. 
They alfo check with teachers and guidance personnel about the academic 
performance and personal problems of the student. They get involved with 
the student on a project which is enjoyable and may not be related to 
school work,' TAPS teachers have gone on camping trips with students, 
helped students find Jobs, and mediated family and community problems. 
They also encourage students to use and participate in the resources avail- 
able in the school, TAPS predated the S.T.O.P. effort and continues to 
provide a service. to students and to support the goals and objectives of 
S.T.O.P. 

* 
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District Related Services 



Additional services for students available within the school, the district, 
and the community are the advisor-advisee program, a self-awareness course, 
humanistic activities, the Special Services Program, JOBS, and community 
agencies. These services have been identified or developed iy the Guidance 
Department of the school, and guidance counselors coordinate the referral 
and delivery process to the student. Since S.T.O.P. is also coordinated 
through the Guidance Department, effective communication and coordination 
of all services is assured* 

The advisor-advisee program assigns a staff member of the high school to' 
each entering tenth grader. The advisor does not replace the guidance 
counselor, but acts as an interested adult who is knowledgeable about the 
high school. Procedures required by the program include: 

(1) a meeting on the first day of school with the advisor and 
assigned advisees; 

(2) an individual advisor-advisee appointment within the first 
two weeks of school; 

(3) contact with parents of each advisee before the end of September; 

(4) regularly scheduled appointments every two weeks throughout 
the year with each advisee; 

(5) monitoring of advisee at tendance -and grades by the advisor. 

The Self -Awareness Course is an abbreviated version of the Survival Sessions 
and is offered after regular school hours for six sessions. The course is 
voluntary and uses the concepts of values clarification, reality therapy, 
and transactional analysis. An incentive of removal of a major penalty 
from the disciplinary record upon completion of the course is offered. « 
Plans are underway to integrate this course into the regular instructional 
day for students next year in the manner of the Survival Course. 

Humanistic activities for staff and students are planned throughout the 
year during in-sen^ce days such as special activity programs to provide 
personal experiences that are positive, nonthreatenlng and satisfying. 
Such activities might include fine arts convocations, club programs, film- 
making, and guest speakers for assemblies and in-service training. 

The Special Services Department of School District B provides diagnostic 
and evaluation services for those with academlc^mnd/or personal problems and 
may provide services to those identified as eligible for special education. 
A pilot program combining work and study began during the 1979-1980 school 
year. The program was designed by two of the high school staff members to 
service twenty-five of the worst attenders at the high school by securing 
^ part-time jobs for them and tailoring their academic program to the jobs 
and their interests. The program requires extensive staff involvement in 
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supervision tad coordination. Experience .during the pilot year has bttn 
deemed to successful that the program will be expanded to fif^y students 
for the 1980^81 school year. 

Community agendas that deal with juvenile juetice, substance abuse, mental 
health, and aoclal welfare problems are utilized as appropriate to individual 
atudent and family needa. 

Physical Space 

Implementation of S.T.O.P. requirea a room that can provide comfortable 
apace for a maximum of fifteen students, a teacher, and a teacher aide. 
Additional apace auch aa a conference room that can be uaed for email 
group Survival Seaalona during the day la also needed • The Coordinator of 
the program haa an office appropriate for counaellng and acceaaible to the 
area where atudent recorda and ichedulea and teacher mailboxea are located. 
Ideally, the Stop-Off Room ia nearby to facilitate communication. 

Program Funding 

Baeic aupport for S.T.O.P. Id School Dietrict B haa been provided with 
local funde. Because of the atafflug arrangement, the program coat through 
proration would equal 1.2 of a teacher aalary. The coordinator of S.T.O.P. 
la a member of the Guidance Department epebif ically assigned to the program 
but with a reduced guidance , and counseling load ao no program coat la 
involved. The teacher aide In the Stop-Off ^oom haa beta funded with local 
funds through the building level budget. Funda for the initial and follow- 
up training needed to adapt the PASS program were supplied by the State 
Facilitator Center and totaled approximately eight hundred dollare. Yearly 
costs of S.T.O.P. are estimated to be twenty thouaand dollare in this District. 
Supportive services through TAPS are provided at no coat through volunteered 
participation of the staff. 

Referrals to the Program 

S.T.O.P. was initially deaigned to focua on atudents experiencing a cri- 
sis of some aort. Moat often the crials would result in an attendance or 
dlaciplinary infraction for which the atudent would be aaalgned by an 
'assistant princlpal/dlaclpllnarlan to S.T.OyP. Crises of a peraonal nature 
could also reault in a eelf-ref erral to S.T.O.P. Care waa taken In the 
deaign of the program to not uaurp the functions and role of the trained 
guidance couneelor In the echool to deal with atudent needa and concerna, 
thua S.T.O.P. doea not begin to offer aervlce until the regular guidance 
procedures have been utilized. As the program evolvea, plana are being 
made to ahlft the amp has it of the Program from criaia /remedial intervention 
to preventive/developmental activitiee aa eatabllahed through TAPS and 
other programs piloted through the related aervlcea framework. 

Referral Proceaa 

The referral proceaa and entry prerequlaitea vary with the type of service 
provided. Each component of S.T.O.P. haa ita own procedures. The Survival 
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Course may be entered (1) voluntarily vith the assistance of a counselor, 

(2) upon recommendation of a teacher, counselor or administrator, and/or 

(3) as one component of a learning behavior agreement In order to stay 

In school. Entry" to the Stop-Off Room Is controlled by an assistant princi- 
pal. Assignment Is usually the result of disciplinary action or attendance 
problems. The Alternative Curriculum component Is entered as a result of 
special problems such as expulsion, pregnancy, or dropping out. The stu- 
dent and parent (s) must see* a guidance counselor to determine the course (s) 
to be taken and ta complete the "Articles of Agreement" learning contract. 
The supportive TAPS service may be entered voluntarily by the student or 
the student may be required to enter TAPS as a follow-up procedure upon 
completion of the Survival Coupte or upon leaving the Stop-Off Room. 

Length of Placement ^ 

Placement In the Survival Course Is for six weeks with two sessions per 
week. Placement In the Stop-Off Room may be for one class period per day 
up to a full-time assignment. The maximum number of days a student may 
remain In the Stop-Off Room Is not given In the program guidelines. The 
guidelines do state that the length of stay in the room Is determined by 
the individual circumstances of each case. Prolonged isolation and segre- 
gation from the mainstream are described as detrimental to the student , 
and emphasis is placed upon returning students td regular classes as quickly 
as students can develop a plan to resolve their difficulties. No limit 
is placed upon the number of 'times a student may be assigned to the Stop- 
Off Room. If placement in the TAPS program is voluntary, the length of ' 
stay is determined by the student. If placement in TAPS is assigned, the 
length of stay is determined by the TAPS teacher and is usually a minimum 
of one semester. Courses in the Alternative Curriculum component are 
designed to be at least a semester in length. -No limit is placed on the 
number of semesters a student may enroll. No age restrictions are stated, 
but students must show progress toward completing requirements for a high 
school diploma to remain in the Alternative Curriculum. 

Pupil Characteristics 

S 

Data on students at the school visited In District B were collected through 
interviews and a review of records of two types- of students. 

s Those assigned to S.T.O.P. at least once during* the 1978-79 
school year (N < 25). 

, # Student neither assigned to S.T.O.P. nor suspended during 
1978-79 (N < 25). 

Generalizations drawn from recorded data that are reported in the following 
.tables *ad, discussion are dependent upon the degree to which the sampling 
walproperly performed by the District staff member gathering the data. 
Certain anomalies in this process have been identified which could possibly 
bias the data. 
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Data collection instruction* required three types of students. Since very 
few students were suspended in this school 9 this group ves eliminated. 
Because of the elimination of a group, fever records were sampled in the 
group of students neither assigned to S.T.O.P. nor suspended from school. 
In the group of students assigned to S.T.O.P., approximately one/half of 
the records were sampled from students assigned to the Survival Course and 
one/half from students assigned to the S top-Off room. No coding category 
was available to dlf farentlate the assignments; thus, it is impossible to 
determine if there were inherent differences in this group due to assignment 
patterns. Through observation* of the program, it seems likely that students 
assigned to the Survival Course may have had more disciplinary infractions 
and/or the infractions may have been of a more serious nature* 

Missing data from the site pertained to conduct marks and tardles. Incomplete 
data were available on homogeneous grouping, grade level retention, repeated 
assignment to S.T.O.P. and due process procedures. Ninety-two percent of the 
students sampled were enrolled at the beginning of the 1978-79 school year, 
thus Incomplete data were not due to a high student transfer rate. 

Findings from the two student sample groups oil three variables are reported 
in tables. The variables reported are: 

e Grade Level 
e Sex 

e Grade Point Average 

Race was eliminated as a variable at this site. The total student population 
is 98% nonnlnorlty and all records sampled were nonmlnorlty students. 



TABLE I 
GRADE LEVEL Bit SAMPLE GROUP 

^ 9 



GRADE IN 1978-79 




10 


11 


12 


Tocal 


Scud. ncs Assigned 

CO S.T.CP. 


13 


7 


3 


23 * 


Scudaocs NsiCh.r 
Suspaod.d Nor 
Assigned co S.T.O.P. 


8 


9 


8 


25 
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libit 1 shows tht grada laval distribution for thoaa students includad la tha 
two staplas. Students la tan^h grada wars mora "likaly to ba aasignad Co 
S.T.O.P . than studants la gradas tltYta tad twalva. 



TABLE 2 
SEX BY SAMPLE GROUP 





Halt 


Fanala 


Total 


Students Aaaignad/ / 

to S.T.O.P. / / - 


21 


4 


25 


Studants NaithWr/ 
Suspandad Nor Amlgnad 

to S.T.O.P. /A"' 


10 


15 


t 

25 



Tabla 2 indlMtM that unit studants art such oora^iltaly to ba assigned co 
S.T.O.P. tfxtn £aaala studants. 



■ 



TABLE 3 
SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADES 





Aasignad to 

S.T.O.P. 


Nattfaar Suapaodad nor 
Aasignad to S.T.O.P. 


/o -. 1.0 


27 


12 


1.0 - 2.0 


71 


40 


2.0 - 3.0 


39 


67 


3.0 - 4.0 




22 


Total 


S \ 

141 \ 


_ 141 
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Thara vara tlx marking parlods during tha school yaar at tha high school. 
Assuming that all studsnts raaalnad in school all yaar, data should hava 
shown a studant X grada matrix of i50 calls (25 studants X 6 narking par- 
lods). Tha call valua glvan In Tabla 3 rapraaants tha actual numbar of 
calls In which data wara found* For. both groups 141 gradas vara raportad 
out of a posslbla 150 gradas. Gradas vara collapsad into four catagorlas 
with a saro rapraaantlng tha lovast posslbla grada and 4.0 raprasantlng tha 
hlghast posslbla grada. 

Tha contrast in acadamic abllitlas batvaan tha groups is apparant from 
Tabla 3. Studants In this school ara hoooganaously groupad in English 
only, and vhila tha standards for apportlomsant of gradas might vary vidaly 
across tha thraa lavals of English, all othar subjacc art as, which would 
account for 75-80 parcant of tha CPA, ara dapandant upon uniform standards. 



TABLE 4 

CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR HIGH SCHOOL SITE 



TABLE 




df 


Ay 


Xx 


Tjr 


fx 


GRADE LEVEL BY 
SAMPLE GRQ^P 


15.108 


2 


.0360 




.6231 






SEX BI SAMPLE 
GROUP 


41.087 


1 








. .2054 


.2054 


SAMPLE GtOUP 
BT GRADES 


26.033 


3 








.0454 


.1326 



tha chl aquara (X 2 ) tast for indapandant aaaplaa was us ad to analyza by 
aampla group for grada laval, sax and grada point avaraga. Alpha (a) was 
sat at .05 for raj action of tha null hypothasas of indapandant maasuras. 
411 of tha raportad X 2 valuaa in Tabla 4 ara significant at tha .05 laval, 
which providas avldanca of ladapandanca batvaan saaplas and a dapandant 
ra la t ions hip batvaan tha two variablas. To obtain a mora maaningful 
statistic on tha strangth of association batvaan tha saaplas, aaymmatric 
lambdas (X) and taua (T) vara cooputad. Both ara proportional«rraduction-in 
irror (PRE) maasuraa vhich ladlcata tha raductlon in arror in pradlctlng 
ona Tariabla from tha othar. Valuaa of A and T ranga from 0 to 1 vlth 0 
Indicating total indapandanca and 1 implying total dapandanca of tvo vari- 
ablas in a con tlngancy tabla. As a ganaral rula, tha graatar tha variation 
in both tha dapandant and Indapandant variabla, tha graatar tha numarlcal 
valua of association. Tau la usad vhan thara is vida variation within tha 
contingancy tabla bacauaa It la lass sansltiva to variation* 
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As can ba saan froa Tabla 4, all thraa pracading 4ablas show dapandanca 
bacvaaa cha two cablad variablas. With tha axcaption of Samplad Studants 
by Grada Laval, cha oagnltuda oft cha, dapandanca ia low. Knowladga of ooa 
varlabla lo cha cabla doaa not algnif lcantly raduca arror in pradlctlng 
valuaa for cha ochar varlabla* For axampla, knovladga pf atudattt group 
oaabarahlp (l.a., aaalgnad co S.T.O.P, naichar aaalgnad nor auapandad) 
raaulca lo a 4 parcant raducclon lo arror lo pradlcclog grada avaragaa. 
Coovaraaly, knovladga of atudaoc grada avaragaa raaulca lo a' 13 parcaoc 
raducclon lo pradlctlva arror for group oaobarahip. Hovavar, knovladga of 
atudanc grada laval raaulca \o a 62 parcanc raducclon In pradlcclva arror. 

Scudanc attandanca variad only allghtly bacvaan cha two aaapla groups of 
atudanta. Tha ranga of abaantaaiaa\vaa from 0-60 days In both groups vith 
an avarapa absancaa rata of 2.963 days In cha group of studancs aaalgnad co 
S.T.O.P. and an avaraga rata of 2.541 days of abaanca In cha group of scu- * 
dancs naichar suspandad oor asslgnad, a dlffaraoca of no practical aignlfi- 
canca. That attandanca Infractions ara not a major araa Of concarn In 
this school was also avldant froa^tha statistics on raaaona for aaalgnoant 
to S.T.O.P. Tvalva parcant of tha aaapla group of atudanta lp S.T.O.P. 
vara aaalgnad for fighting with othar' atudanta, twalva parcant vara aa- 
algnad for claaarooa alsbahavlor problau such as- talking out of turn, 
cursing, chaatlog, ate. and six parcant vara aaalgnad for othar raasons 
not covarad by tha flftaan coding catagorlaa. Only two parcant of tha 
aaapla group had baan aaalgnad for truancy and tardiaass, and no atudanta 
had baan aaalgnad for skipping claaa or loltarlng. . 

) 

tntaraatlngly, aurvayi of ptranta, taacharajand atudanta lndlcata that 
abaanca froa school Is parctlvad tcP>a a aarloua .dlsclpllna problaa by 
parants, taachars, alavanth and tWalfth grada atudanta and claaa** cutting Is' 
parcalvad to ba a aarloua dlaclpllna problaa by all atudanta aurvayad. 
Taachara rankad tplng' lata for achool aa a aarloua problaa. S.T.O.P. 
statistics from tha fltfat half of tha 197(9—80 achool yaar lndlcata that 
thlrtaan parcant of tha atudanta assigned to tha Stop-Off Rdoa vara placad 
thara for attandanca raaaona, tha third ooat contoon raaaon fir aasignoaot 
aftar fighting and claaarooa alsbahavlor. Diacrapanclaa lo tha studant 
racord' and parant, taachar and atudant daacrlptlva aurvay statistics may 
lndlcata a changa In achool clloata froa 1978-79. to 1979*80 or a blaa In - 
tha aaapla group statistics slnca only ona/half of tha aaapla was drawn 
froa Stop-off Room aaalgnad' atudanta. 

Slollar diacrapanclaa appaar* In tha data on rataa for rapaatad aaslgnaanta. 
Six parcant of tha aaapla group of aaalgnad atudanta had baan aaalgnad two 
tloaa, no lnforoatlon vaa availably on atudanta aissijfcnad thraa tloaa and 
alxtaan parcant of tha aaapla atudanta had notatlona of additional aaslgn- 
aanta oo thalr racorda. Slnca spaclflc lnforoatlon on tha duration of tha 
aaalgnoant and raaaona for aaalftfloant ara raoovad froa atudant racorda 
yaarly, It oay ba Hkaly that aZudanta ara raraly aaalgnad oora than tvlca 
In any achool yaar. S.T.O.P. Statistics lndlcata a thlrtaan parcant rata 
for aacond aaslgnaanta durlnp/tha flrat half of tha 1979-80 achool yaar 
and a two parcant rata for aaalgnoant thraa tloaa to tha Stop-Off Rooa. 
Again, aaapla blaa or changaa In school dlaata may ba factora In thaaa 
diacrapanclaa. 
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Evidence of due process procedures was available in all the records sampled 
for assigned scudents. In 92 percent' of Che cases, the evidence consisted 
of some kind of written record , but. not necessarily a verbatim transcript, 
which showed the final decision in the case, and the reasons upon which the 
decision was~ has ed~;~ Data "oh pers'on^ liio^act irtth parents were scanty. 
No evidence of personal 1 contact with .parents by letter was available in 94 
percent of* all records sampled; no evidence of telephone contact was avail* 
able in 9*6 percent of all records; and only 10 percent of records sampled 

indicated evidence of parental interviews. 

i> • ■■■.>• 

Finally an analysis of responses tb a multiple adjective checklist used to * 
describe an average or assigned student and gathered from the teacher and 
student descriptive surveys indicates" complete agreement of teachers and 
-tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade students on "able" as an identifier for 
average students in this school. -Disruptive" was the descriptor identi- 
fied by all groups as most characteristic of assigned' students. "Lazy" 
and "rebellious- were also i identif ied by three of the 'four groups as char- 
acteristics of assigned students. Indications of a stigma attached to 
assigned students were not substantiated in interviews with such students. 

Site Observation «■ - , 

^ ^ • i, 

The school visited is a comprehensive high school containing grades 10 
through 12'. The school opened for classes in 1969.' The school is equipped 
with an instructional materials center that- can service 250 students at 
one time, a planetarium, a clqsedrcircult TV system with studios , an 
on-the-air FH radio station, an olympic-sized swimming pool, an auditorium 
that can hold approximately 1,300 individuals, a 7,000 seat gymnasium, 
and a cafetetia that can serve §00 meals at one .time. Enrollment* at the 
beginning, of . ttie 1979-1980 school ye^r totaled 1,889 students v The staff / 
numbers 105 members with an average of sixteen years teaching experience. 
Eighty-six percent of the staff have; a Master's degree- / The Guidance 
Department is staffed by six full-time Counselors, and the Health Center 
is staffed by otife full-time registered nurseJ The school provides,,* yarir 
ety of curricular offerings, special ptograms, and extensive extra-curricular 
activities. Other services include adult evening classes and a summer 
school for high school credit. • \ 

Discipline Procedures 

s • - • ' 

The administrative team of the school consists of a Principal, three Assis- 
tant Prii^ipals, and^the Director of Guidance. All three Assistant Princi- 
pal are- involved in disciplinary actions. The caseload for each Assistant 
Principal is determined by dividing the student body into three sections 
alphabetically by last name which totals approximately 600 students per 
Assistant Principal. The Principal becomes involved in discipline if 
out-bf-f chool suspension is considered or if expulsion is to be recommended 
to the Superintendent. The Principal also serves as' the hearing officer 
ior the, building. Responsibility for the Alternative Curriculum component 
of S.T.O.P. is assigned to the Director of Guidance. Discipline is divided 
into two areas, behavioral and attendance. Separate cards are kept for 
each area of student referral. A standard form, the Discipline Notice, is 
. .. • . • fi 



used for all referrals! The form provides (1) a checklist of reasons for 
referral from a specific class or from the school la general, (2) a check- 
list of actions taken before ref erral, , (3) a space for describing the 
incident, (4) a checklist of administrative action taken, and (5) a space 
for administrator comments* A copy of the Discipline Notice is retained 
for the student's file* one copy is placed in a folder for the teacher, 
^and one copy is sent to the parent (s). Pertinent information is recorded 
on discipline or attendance cards kept by the Assistant Principal on each 
student. 

Disciplinary actions and penalties are based on a system of major at*d minor 
offenses* in behavior and in attendance. Major behavioral offenses include 
such acts as smoking (unless in designated area at approved time), fighting, 
failure to serve detention, forgery or alteration of school forms, insubor- 
dination, possession of stolen goods, drugs, or weapons, obsfcene acts, 
gambling, reckless driving in the parking lot, and violation of any law. 
Minor behavioral offenses might include c^assroojn disruptions, corridor 
disruptions, excessive tardiness, profanity, inappropriate display of 
affection, defacing of school property, and uncooperativeneas. Three 
minor behavioral offenses equal a major behavioral offense. Disciplinary 
.actions to be expected for major behavioral offenses are: 

1st Major r removal of studedt privileges such as open campus 
or student assistant options for the semester, and 
assignment to Stop-Off Room; 

2nd Mtjor -parental or guardian conference with the Assistant 
Principal and assignment to Survival courses; 

3rd Major - suspension from school pending cofcf erence with the 

Principal and the negotiation of a behavior contract; 

4th Major - recommendation for expulsion. 

disciplinary actions to be expected for minor behavioral offenses are: 

1st Mibor - teacher-parent conference; 

2nd Minor - .assignment to Stop-Off Room; 

3rd Minor - dropped from class and/or penalties as in. 1st Major. 

Attendance related infractions are also classified by degree of seriousness 
into major and minor offenses* Minor offenses would generally be tardiness 
to classes with three cardies constituting a majbr offense* Minor offenses 
usually result in an assignment to j the detention hall held after school and 
staffed by a teacher who is reimbursed for the duty* The detention hall 
is a punitive disciplinary alternative with no supportive services available 
to encourage behavioral change* Major attendance-related offenses include 
truancy, absence without parental knowledge or consent for two one-hour 
periods, and tin excused absence, unacceptable reason for absence according 
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2nd Major 



parental confartaca with cha student's counselor; 



3rd Major - 



parental coafaraoca with cha Assistant Principal and 
assignment co Survival Pousse; 



4th Major, 



sua pane ion from school pending confaranca wich Principal 
and che nagociacion of a behavior contract;' 



Sch Major - recommendation for expulsion co Superintendent. 

An emphasis on retention of students {in* school, modification of unacceptable 
behavior, and development of self-discipline forma che philosophy of disciplinary 
procedures in this school* Incentives *nd positive reinforcement for behavioral 
change are, included in che disciplinary system. Students who complete an 
assigned Survival Course have one major penalty removed from cbeir disciplinary 
record, and they are automatically assigned, co che TAPS program for follow-up. 
When students are oq che brink of suspension and S.T.O.P. And ocher supportive/ 
services have proven ineffective, che Principal meets vlch che student and 
parent (s) to devise a behavior concracc which will allow che student co 
remain in school* A schedule, behavioral actions, and reporting requirements 
are jointly agreed upon, and che Principal monitors che performance of che 
student on che concracc* 

Moat of the teachers and administrators interviewed in this school thought 
that disciplinary action* were administered consistently by the disciplin- 
arian* in the school* Everyone agreed that major offenses resulted in the 
specific actions described for every student* Minor offenses seemed co 
result in more individualized actions for students* Over half of the 
stiidents interviewed perceived disciplinary actions as inconsistent and 
dependent on "who you or your parents are** or on "what teachers label you 
as*" Soma of xhe teachers also indicated that a lack of understanding of 
values and life styles of different economic groups resulted in dispropor- 
tionate disciplinary referrals for some students. Several of the teachers 
and administrators mentioned that they felt an undercurrent among students 
for stricter discipline and limits* One disciplinarian said, "Students 
know thi system and play games with numbers of majors and minors to the 
.detriment of themselves and the school** 9 Because of the two-track system 
of discipline for behavior and attendance, some administrators are concerned 
that attendance patterns of students are not identified early enough and 

dealt with consistently to allow time for effective modification. 

♦ 

District disciplinary reporting requirements for this school deal only with 
out-of<-school suspensions of more than five days and recommendations for 
expulsion* Notification of the Superintendent in such cases is handled 
informally by the Ptincipal. The only daca required at che scace level are 
statistics on expulsions* These daca are collected at the District level* 
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Othar data art collacttd on an aa naadad basis. An txampla would ba infor- 
mation raquaatad by cha Offica for Civil Rights aa part of a national - 
•sapling procadiya. Spadfic data on S.T.O.P. la raportad to tha Principal 
on a saoaa tar and yaarly basis. 

Studant Tamporary Opportunity Programa (S.T.O.P.) 

Tha Stop-Off Room in tha school la locatad in a claaaroom at tha far and'Of 
tha school away from tha cantral offica. Tha roco haa windows and accaaa 
*to tha Inat ructions! Matariala Cantar locatad naarby. Tha room ia aquippad 
with studant daaka and a daak for tha alda/auparviaor. No dacorativa or 
motivational matariala ara dlaplayad. Laarnlng matarial and packata on 
such topica aa drugs and alcohol ara providad by tha Instructional Matar- 
iala Cantar. 

Whan a studant la aaalgnad to tha Stop-Off Room, a Notification of Aaaign- 
mant^is sign ad by tha studant, Assistant Principal, and Counaalor and 
filad in tha atudant 1 a foldar. A, S.T.O.P. placamant form ia flllad out by 
tha .S.T.O.P. Coordinator . Tha form lncludaa a photocopy of tha atudant's 
schadula and idantlfiaa tha parioda of tha day tha studant ia aaalgnad to 
S.T.O.P., tha duration of tha placamant, and tha raaaon for placamant. ^Tfia 
avaraga langth of aasignnant to tha Stop-Off Room ia thraa daya for atu- 
danta aaalgnad for only ona pariod and thraa daya for atudanta asaignad 
fulltima. Tina apant in tha Stop-Off Room .dots count aa an abaanca(a) 
from elaaa(aa). A form that notifiaa tha studant's taachar(s) of tha 
placamant in tha Stop-Off Room and raquasts acadamlc aaalgxuaanta is com- 
platad,at tha aama tlma. If tha aaa'lgnmaptf ara un availabla at tha tima 
of antranca into tha Stop-Off Room, a aurvay ahaat datalling atudant 
information on tha disciplinary incidant and a plan ahaat for avoiding 
fur t bar inddanta ara complatad by tha atudanta. Studanta awaiting 
aaalgnmanta may also ba raqulrad to writa an aaaay on a topic ralavant 
to tha disciplinary action. 

Tha apaca moat ganarally usad for Survival Couraa aaaaiona ia a small, 
confaranca-rtypa room locatad acroaa tha hall from tha Stop-Off Room. 
Chairs and" a tab It ara availabla in tha room for small group Counaaling. 
Soma stssions of tha coursa may also maat, at timaa, in tha small-group 
rooms availabla in tha Instructional Matariala Cantar for apacial projact 
work. ' 

Rafarral to tha Survival Couraa usually occura on tha sacond major bahav- 
ioral dlaciplina infraction or tha third major attandanca infraction and* 
ia mada by tha Aaaiatant Principal with tha concurranca of tha atudant 
and/ or parant. Aftar complation of tha Survival Couraa, an automatic 
rafarral to a TAPS taachars of tha studant 1 a choica format laaat ona- 
aamaatar follow-up ia mada. Soma studanta intarviawad atatad that thay 
would hava prafarrad auapanaion but thair paranta inaiatad thay attand 
tha Survival Couraa. Parcaptiona of atudanta on tha auccaaa of tha 
Survival Couraa vary. Two atudanta atatad, "It raally halpad ma maka 
frianda and changad my faalinga about achool f " whila anothar atudant aaid, 
"I didn't lika it, thay talk about 'wairad thinga.* I only kapt going to 
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get a major of ay recojrd." Teachers involved la Che Survival Course who 
were Interviewed had two major concerns. All expressed the desire to get 
students into the Course earlier before the students were only "one misstep 
away from suspension ." Some of the teachers were concerned the the physical 
closeness of the SurvivAl Course and Stop-Off Room was detrimental because 
all students -of the program were labeled by teachers and other students as 
"troublenakers." "Studentyi interviewed supported this concern when they 
stated, "kids look at you funny when they see you go to the Survival Course 
room." A 

Records are kept by the^S.T.p'.P. Coordinator on all students in the program. 
Data are aggregated each semester to idmtify the number of students served, 
the type of service given, the number o'f days or periods of service, reasons 
for referral, and recidivism rates. Statistics kept from preprogram imple- 
mentation through the first two ytars of the program show a reduction of 
out-of-school suspensions from 300 in 1976-77 to 118 in 1977-1978 to 36 
in 1978-1979. Preliminary statistics on 1979-1980 out-of-school suspensions 
show none' at all through the first semester. Four students were expelled 
this year for selling drugs, an automatic expulsion by District policy. 

All of the students ineerviewed -f elt the biggest advantage of S*T.0.P. is 
"you can get your work done sod get credit for it in you class." Two of 
the students after an initial assignment to the Stop-Off Room and Survival 
Course requested continued placement in the Stop-Off Room during their 
regular study hast time because of the quiet, helping atmosphere. One 
student said, "Survival made me want to stay in school because I learned 
how to meet people and make friends." 

All of the teachers and administrators interviewed felt that the strength 
of S.T.O.P. was the opportunity for a teacher and student to work in a one- 
to-one relationship on problems that can be solved and changed to accomplish- 
ments. One teacher said, "A caring teacher one-on-one is something most 
. kids have never had." Administrators also cited the flexibility available 
to them and the school in dealing with problems and parental support for 
in-school alternatives to suspension as advantages of the program. 

Weaknesses of the program or areas needing modification as viewed by teachers 
and administrators were mait^Ly organisational in nature. Program staff cited 
a need to get students* into the program earlier while there was still leeway 
for students to modify their behavior. Administrators and teachers desired 
less paperwork and a better communication system among faculty, program 
staff, and central office on academic assignments. As a part of the system, 
the separation of Survival and Stop-Off Room facilities to reduce "labeling 
of students" and the relocation of the Stop-Off Room to a site closer to 
"the pentral Office were specific suggestions. The only specific program 
change noted was the need for a Time-Out Rota for student self -referrals 
that is not tied to the disciplinary system. 

Students most often mentioned the size of the school when asked what they 
would like to see changed. An administrator said, "We need to ^reorganize 
students into groups of manageable size for more interaction between students 
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and studtats and teachers, and students." A more flexible school day and 
scheduling which could be used for student follow-up , supportive services 
such as TAPS, and other educational alternatives were other suggestions made 
by teachers, program staff, and administrators to Improve the discipline 
climate in this school. 



, IV. SUMMARY 



School District B has adapted the model PASS program from Florida to meet 
the needs of the district at the high, school level. Statistics compiled over 
a three-year period show a marked reduction in out-*of-scbool suspensions. 

The S.T.O.P. program has been designated as a state trainer for other 
districts who wish to adapt or adopt the PASS program. Through such 
recognition and evaluation 4a ta, S.T.O.P. is considered successful by 
parents, students; teachers, and administrators. Elements that seem to 
have contributed to the success of S.T.O.P. are: 

Integration of S.T.O.P. into the Regular Instructional Program 

"In the design and implementation of S.T.O.P., all resources in the. regular 
progrsm that are available to students but are not necessarily utilized 
have been assigned a role in jolving disciplinary problems. Referral to 
the student's counselor is one of the steps in the disciplinary process, 
and counselors do counsel in School District B. In addition to the normal 
counseling role, the coordination of S.T.O.P. is assigned to a member cf 
the Guidance Department. Scheduling, monitoring of attendance patterns 
and academic achievement, and collection of evaluative data are familiar 
functions within a Guidance Department,^ and the expertise available haa 
been coordinated for effective management of S.T.O.P. The standard complaint 
heard throughout the country that guidance counselors do paperwork and do 
not counsel is not valid in School District B and the S.T.O.P. model. 

Philosophical Commitment of Pr ogram Staff and Adm inistration 

Impetus for S.T.O.P. arose from teachers and an Assistant Principal/Discl"- 
plinarian who were concerned about students and wished to Improve teacher- 
student relationships. A concern that all students need someone who will 
listen and to whom they can relate continues and is a key component of the 
services in S.T.O.P. The Assistant Principal has become the Principal of 
the school where S.T.O.P. is functioning, and strong administrative support 
of S.T.O.P. is evident to the program staff and faculty of the high school. 
"S.T.O.P.," in the words of the Principal, "is not a punitive program; it 
is a rehabilitative effort to help students Improve their lives and keep ■ 
them in school to complete their education. H The program staff continues 
to seek other services, such as a Time-Out Room that adheres to the principle 
of providing a caring adult relationship for every student." 
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Characte rletlcs and Qualifications of the Program Staff 



The staffing pattern of S.T.O.P. la viewed aa crucial to the^effort of im- 
- proving the total disciplinary climate of the achool aa well as to providing 
rehabilitative aervice to atudente. Program staff were selected from teachers 
who originally volunteered their time baaed on a commitment to the principles 
of the program. The decision to use six teachers from different academic 
disciplines waa a conscioua effort to provide "change agents" who could in- 
creaae faculty acceptance of the program and who could encourage behavioral 
change of their teacher-peers in classroom management and disciplinary 
strategies. As a result of this decision, no teacher association problems 
have been encountered, and other teacher-initiated pilot programs have 
begun to provide educational alternatives for students. 

Coordination of Supportive Services 

When S.T.O.P. was designed and Implemented, it was recognized that the 
immediate goal waa to reduce suspension through a crial a/ remedial inter- 
vention approach. It waa alao recognized that aa the program developed 
the emphasis should shift to a preventive/developmental approach. New 
supportive services were initiated and existing services were coordinated 
with S.T.O.P. The Teacher Advisory Program for Studenta (TAPS) which had 
been in existence before S.T.O.P. began waa linked directly to S.T.O.P. 
through a mandatory referral proceaa. Other programe auch as JOBS and the 
advisor-ad vi see plan for sophomores were begun to provide a framework on 
which preventive /developmental eervicee could be developed. Successful 
services in S.T.O.P. are being tranalated into supportive services for 
all students through the Self-Awareneee Couree, and the inveetigation into 
awarding credit for auch developmental counseling ia beginning to provide 
opportunity for the ahlft in emphasis previously planned. 

Preeervl ce and Ineervlce Training Support 

Extensive research and preplanning before the deaign and implementation of 
S.T.O.P. resulted in preservice training for the entire faculty of the 
high achool on the concepta of dieclplinary alternatives, reality therapy, 
and transactional analysis that form the basis of PASS. The preservice 
training served aa an awareneaa activity for the new program, developed 
faculty acceptance and support, and encouraged interested teachers to 
volunteer for further training and aervice in the program. Follow-up 
training for the program staff and other intereated teachera and supportive 
eervicee staff has been provided annually by the PASS staff in Florida. 
With the designation of the program aa a atate trainer in PASS, ten staff 
members have received more extensive training and are now delivering tech- 
nical assistance and training to other schools. The training model employed 
in the program has increaaed the aharing of new research, ideaa, and tech- • 
niquae and prevented the routinization and stagnation of the program. 

Through interviewing and observation, some areas within the program that 
needed strengthening or modification vera identified. There ia a general 
realization that more materials for atudente who complete assignments or , 
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whoee assignment^ have not arrived in the Stop-Off Room would enhance the 
educational' value of the program. More specialized equipment such as a 
typewriter and drafting table would also improve academic achievement for 
students, an objective of the program. While ethnic/racial disparity in 
students being served is not an issue in the operation of S.T.O.P., there 
is some concern that the majority of service is to students of one economic' 
group. One interviewee stated that "teachers are less tolerant and patient 
toward those students perceived to be in a low socio-economic class." 
Classroom disciplinary practices may be a result of a elf sh of values 
between different economic "life styles. Other types of training or service 
may be needed to improve the disciplinary climate of the school. 

At the building level, disciplinary consistency has been a matter of concern 
to students, faculty v and administrators. Several changes have been planned 
to improve consistency. In the coming school year, disciplinary respon- 
sibilities will be divided among the Assistant Principals in a different 
pattern. One Assistant Principal will be in charge of aljl attendance 
related infractions, and the other two assistant principals will divide 
the behavioral Infraction caseload. Since attendance infractions are the 
most common offenses* it is felt that a more consistent effort to counsel, 
prevent, and follow-up student problems will be possible with one person 
in charge. An advisory committee of parents, students , teachers, and 
administrators Is being formed to review disciplinary policies of the 
building. With a broader Involvement into policy formation, it is felt 
that consistency in interpretation and administration of disciplinary 
policies will improve. 

School District B has supported the program efforts of S.T.O.P. at the 
high school level and af the state level through the state trainer model. 
Efforts to expand the program within the district seem not to have occurred, 
or if efforts in dissemination did occur , they appear not to have been 
effective. Those interviewed at the high school level feel the approaches 
to discipline in the Junior high schools emphasize punishment rather than 
rehabilitation and behavioral change. As total district enrollment declines, 
there are those who hope that trained and certified personnel will become 
available to assist students and parents at the lower levels to solve 
attendance and behavior problems before detrimental patterns and reactions 
become habits. The district has also begun a review process of disciplinary 
policy that specifies and formalizes due process and grievance procedures. 
Heretofore, procedures protecting student and parental rights have been * 
administered informally. While there was a process for student grievance 
through student government, the process was not widely recognized. New • 
procedures which recommend processes for individual interpretation and 
annual review of disciplinary policy 1 have been adopted. Increased 
community input should help educate parents and students to their rights 
and responsibilities. s - 

Student suspensions have been reduced through S.T.O.P. at the high school in 
School District B. The high school is committed to providing a caring adult 
for student-school relationahipa, and the diatrict aeema to have reinforced 
that commitment through ita choice of an adminiatrative leader for the achool. 
Care, concern, and .commitment of indi^iduale may be the key in this diatrict 
-for an improved achool climate. t 
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I. . INTRODUCTION 



Sat ting 

School District C it located in the southern part of tha United Statet. It 
wrvti an area of nearly 260 tquare milt* which it incorporatad into a 
municipality with an ettlmated population of 270,000 in 1979. Tht city 
hat batn named at tht third fattest crowing city in tha country. Tht 
tchool population of tha dittrlct total ad 55,000 ttudant* in eixty tchoolt 
during tha 1979-80 school ytar. Tha ttudant population it approximately 
90% nonminority and 10% minority , predominantly Black. Tha economic bata 
of tha community it in transition. Four military inatallationt that amploy 
20,000 paopla ara locatad within tha city. Tha phanoaanal growth of tha 
araa it convtrting land formtrly uted for agriculture to butinatt and 
ratldantial development. A largt ratort industry providet many tarvica 
Jobt on a taatonal bat it, 

Tha Dittrlct hat 4L elementary tchoolt terving gradat kindergarten through 
tix, tight Junior high tchoolt terving gradat tavan through nine, and 
tavan tanior high tchoolt tarving gradat tan through twalvt. Additionally, 
thara ara tpadal tchoolt terving vocational-technical, tpecial aducation, 
and gif tad and talantad ttudant a. A naw Caraar Davtlopaant Can tar opanad 
in January of 1980 to tarve ttudantt who naad an altarnativa form of adu- 
cation that culminate* in amploynant. 

Nearly 3,000 teachers ara amployad by School Dittrlct C in addition to 
taachar aides, but drivera, cafataria and cuttodial workart, clarictl perton- 
nal, and tuperviao'ry and adminittrativt ttaff for a total of approxlmataly 
5300 tchool dittrlct employees. Avaraga clatt else in tha dittrlct rangai 
from 20 to 26 f tudantt. Tha dittrlct budgat for tha ,1979-80 tchool yaar 
vat approxlmataly 71 million dollars of which teste tupport accountad for 
about 40* of tha fundt. Local tupport contributad about 50% of tha fundt, 
and federal fundt tupportad 10% of tha total budgat. 

Tha School Board of Dittrlct C consist t of alavan members appoint §d by tha 
City Council ifor overlapping thraa-yaar termt. Tha School Board appointt ^ 
tha Superintendent of Schoolt. Tha tchoolt of far a broad ranga of tervicea/ 
to matt tha naadt of individual ttudantt* Tha curriculum at tha tacondary^ 
laval placat an amphaait on college preparation and includat advanced 
placement toureea. A vocational-technical tchool of fart tpeclalized courtet 
for ttudantt. The Gifted and Talented Program tarvet ttudantt in gradat 
three through eight and it in tha procett of expanding to more gradat and, 
more ttudantt. An .Education Madia Center providet audio-vitual aidt to 
tha instructional program. An extensive adult education program provides 
courses for those adults wishing to complete a high school education, to 
develop vocational or technical skills, or to improve thair general educa- 
tional level. Many extracurricular activities are offered through the 
schools, and tha District supports a city-vide volunteer program to utilize 
the talents of the community. The School Board also appoints a parent 
advitory committee for each tchool. 
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II. DISCIPLINE AT THE 'DISTRICT LEVEL 



Dl.clplln. Cod. 

# 

School District C hu no written discipline code for* the system. Each 
school develops Its own cods based on the needs of the Ichool -end . students. 
Administratively, the Principal of each school Is autonomous. The District 
provides staffing and budget guidelines and curricular support services, 
through District supervisors, but decision-making occurs at the building 
level. The Pupil Personnel Services Department at the District level 
monitors disciplinary statistics on ixr-school suspensions, out-of-school 
suspensions, and expulsions monthly. Readmlttance to school after out-of- 
school suspension requires a parent-student conference with a member of 
the Pupil Personnel Services team* Expulsion occurs only after School 
Board action, and readmlttance after expulsion also requires Board action. 
In reality, few expulsions occur as parents generally withdraw the child 
for the remainder of the term so readmlttance may occur without specific 
Board action. 

The District did adopt a system-wide attendance policy that was implemented 
during the 1979-80 school year. Under this policy, a secondary school 
student will not receive credit for any year-long course hissed more than 
thirty times or for a semester course missed more than fifteen times unless 
extenuating circumstances for the absences are determined by the Principal. 

Discipline Prog rims 

The major effort in discipline In School District C has been the In-School 
Suspension Program. This Program begin In 1975-76 with a pilot effort 
and is now present In all Jtxxlor and /senior high schools In the District. 
The In-School Suspension Program will be the focus of this case study. 
▲ more recent effort, the Career Development Center, la providing another 
disciplinary alternative in School DlfstrTct C. Three years ago, the ' 
District was authorised to purchase in abandoned department atore for use 
as a school that would provide educational ^serriLcee to three types of 
students targeted by the state and mandated Met service by the State 
Standarda of Quality. These three populations of students Include: 

(1) graduating seniors not going on to higher education who have 
no Job skills or previous vocational training; 

(2) handicapped atudenta whose Individual Educational Plan identifies 
a need for appropriate vocational training; 

(3) students who are drop-outs or potential drop-outs and need an 
alternative educational program designed to Insure employ ability. 

A half -day program at the Center supported by a half-day program in the 
student's home school haa been designed for the graduating aenlora and 
handicapped atudenta. A full-day program will be offered to drop-out a 



and potential drop-oute who may be atudenta who have been euepended out* 
of-ecbpol or expelled. The Center will keep a balance la enrollment 
among tht thrtt typee of etudente. Capacity of tht Center will bft 600 
etudente of whom no more than 250 may bft alternative ftducatloa atudftnta. 

WhUft tbft facility hae\een In thft rcmodftllng proceaa, the educational 
program has been reaearohad, dealgned and piloted, and tha Cftntftr faculty 
ban been recruited. Tha rmcility optn«d In January , 1980 to 240 atudftnta. 
A major recruitment effort haa been undertaken to ldantlfy and ancouraga 
a full complement of atudanta In all three groupa for tha 1980-81 school 
yaar . Tha educational program for. altarnatlva aducatlon atudanta will 
provide thraa altarnatlvaa : (1) learn a trada and racalva a high achool 
diploma by patting aducatlonal coop* tan da a; (2) laarn a trada and enter 
tha job markat whlla working toward a G.E.D. diploma; (3) aecure job place- 
ment aa toon aa poaaibla through opan ftntry and opan axit laaming modulea. 
All laarning ia coaplataly individualized according to vocational naad, 
ability level, and aga laval. Tha teachar-etudent ratio la 1:12, and 
•vftry atudant will hava a handa-on work a am pi a evaluation provided by a 
trained. vocational avaluator cartifiad in vocational rehabilitation or 
vocational couneeling. All academic evaluation will bar competency-baaed. 
All entering atudanta and their parent(a) will be peraonally interviewed 
and an educational contract will be aigned before entry. 



III. THE PROGRAM 



Selection Criteria 

The In-School Suapeneion Program waa choaen for intenaive atudy in School 
Diatrict C. Criteria developed for caae atudy aite aelection required (1) 
etability of program effort, (2) aite location on-campue, (3) integration 
of program into regular achool procedurea and inetructional ef forte, (4) a 
apeclfic atrategy for intervention baaed on the typology of in-achool 
altarnatlvaa to ftua penal on preeented at the Conference on In-School Altarn- 
atlvaa to Suapeneion aponaored by the National Inatitute of Education in 
1978, and (5) a unique or innovative aepecp tp the program. The In-School 
Suapeneion Program began aa a pilot program in tvo achoola during the 
1975-76 achool year. Seed money from the State Pilot Studiea Program in 
the Diviaion of Reaearch, Evaluation, and Teatiag of the State Department 
of Education underwrote one/half the program coat* The Program expanded 
in 1976-77 to five achoola with continued State aupport, add in 1977-78 
waa adopted by all junior and aenior high achoola and vaa/ completely 
aupported by local funda. Each achool haa an In-School ySuepenaion Center 
that 1^ a part of the diaciplinary proceaa and regular inetructional 
program. 
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Data Sourcaa for tha Cast Study 

Information on tha In-School Suapanalon Program vaa gatharad from a 
' variaty of aourcaa. A pra-salaction aita viait of two days and a poat- 
aalactlon aita vlait of four day a wara eonductad by a two-parson taam. 
Obaarvatioua' vara mada at two schools, and intarviaws wara eonductad with 
12 admlnlatratora and taachara and 24 studanta. Survaya vara gatharad 
from 34 taachara, 287 atudanta, and 7 pa rants. Approximataly two hundrad 
atudant racorda wara ravlavad and analyzad. Evaluation studlas, othar 
Diatrict publications and Stata program information on Pilot Studlaa pro* 
vldad additional valuabla information. 

Goals and Objactlvaa of tha Program 

Tha original impatua for tha In-School Suapanalon Program aroaa from two 
Aasitcant Principals /Disciplinarians who wara concaraad about tha numbar 
and tha affact of out-of-school auapanalona. With support from tha 
Diractor of Program Davalopmant and Evaluation, thay daalgnad a propoaal 
that had aa ita goal a tast of tha afflcacy of ln-school suspanalon as a 
raplactmant for traditional suapanalon in tha public school. Objactlvaa 
of tha pilot program vara: 

(1) to raduca tha numbar of out-of -school suspanslons par yaar; 

(2) to raduca tha numbar of rafarrala to tha Assistant Principal 
concaraad w£^h diaciplinaj 

(3) to datarmlna what bahavlors most ganarally laad to a atudant 
suapanalon; 

(4) to davalop a damograp hie- psychological prof lit of tha auapandad 
atudant; 

(5) to datarmlna tha cauaaa of atudant mlabahavior; 

(6) to lnfluanea in- school programs with tha information eompllad 
from othar objactlvaa that will halp tha mlabahavlng atudant 
davalop a mora poaltlva atcltuda toward himaalf , toward attain- 
ing classas, and toward laarning. 

Evaluation of tha data collactad from tha 1975-76 and 1976-77 school 
yaara conf lrmad tha afflcacy of in- school suspanalon aa a raplacamant 
for traditional suspanalon and as a poaltlva disciplinary and corractiva 
maaaura. Program objactlvaa contlnua with no appraclabla changa to tha 
praaant tlma. 

Program Staffing 

Tha In-School Suapanalon Cantar id aach school is staffad by a full-tlma 
coordinator. During tha flrat two yaara of tha program* data wara gan- 
aratad on tha axiatlng suspanalon cantar coordinators ralavant to thalr 
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formal training, work axpariancd, length of amploymanc, aiixiliary duelas, 
and attlcuda coward cha rola of coordinator. Profilas for aach participant 
vara davalopad. Succass standards vara astablithad for tha Program, and 
coordinators vara avaluatad ralaciva to chair parforaanca in tha rola of 
coordinator. Coordinators Judgad as "successful" vara incervieved and 
chair profilas revievad. Basic competencies and ochar crlcarla vara 
identified for uaa in scraanlng fucure suspension cancar coordlnacors. 
Coordlnacors ara hirad ac cha building laval and seem generally co have 
had teaching experience in School Discricc C. Tha experience wichin cha 
Discrlcc is acknowledged co hava in era as ad cha acceptance of tha In- School 
Suspanslon Program in cha building and in cha Discricc. 

Discrlcc Lavjl Supporc 

Before cha 1976*77 expansion of tha In-School , Suspension Program, a chraa 
day prasarvica cralnlng for cha coordlnacors was provldad at cha Discricc 
laval. Progrsm guidallnas and procaduras vara scudied, and Curriculum ouc- 
llnas for cha lncarast invencory, social accivities, valuas clarification, 
English, and mathematics vara prasancad. In-service days during cha school 
yaar vara usad co shara materials and Information and 'develop nav materials. 
Furthar cralnlng for Coordlnacors has baan provldad chrough cha Pupil 
Paraonnal Sarvlcas Department on Glasser's raalicy charapy. 

Physi cal Sgaca ■ 

Each building participating in cha In-School Suspanslon Program muse provide 
a cancar or rasourca room approprlata for program accivlclas and asslgnad 
studancs. No spaclfic spaca raqulramancs ara mandated, and chara art no 
maximum numbar of scudancs co ba sarvad at any ona cima. Ona of cha slcas 
obaarvad provldad a moblla classroom for tha Program vhlla In ochar schools 
a classroom was asslgnad for cha Program. 

Program Funding 

ThsToriginal cose of cha piloc yaar of cha In-School Suspanslon Program urns 
525,000 for tvo schools, which includad cha salaries of two Coordlnacors 
and $1,000 for macarlals. Tha staca provldad ona/half cha initial funding. 
Tha cose of cha program ac eha prasanc cima lncludas tha salary of cha 
Coordlnacor ac aach school in cha Program and a nominal amount for macarlals 
raplacamanc. All funding for cha In-School Suspanslon Program 9 comas from 
local supporc chrough cha building laval budget. 



IV. REFERRAL TO THE PROGRAM 

Raasons for Placamanc 

By discrlcc policy, physical assaulc on a Discrlcc employee, cha sala of 
drugs on school grounds, and cha possession of * weapon on school grounds 
ara offanaas pun is ha b la by axpulslon. All ochar cypas of lnfracclons ara 



defined by inc^ividufl school codes, and the consequences of infractions 
of the School code 1 are at the discretion of the Principal and the adminis- 
trative team. Most schools in District suspend students \6ut-of ^school 
for drug use , bu t do t^ise the In-School Suspension Center as an alternative 
for all other infractions. ■•' * . 

Refeyral Process " v \ 1 \ ,v ' 

The student enters the In-School Suspension Center after 'referral to the 
Coordinator by. the Assistant v ;Principal/Disciplinari#n who Sits the minimum, > 
length of t£mq to, be spent' in the Center. - The Coordinator contacts the 
teachers and counselor of the student. The counselor researches the - , 
' scholastic record, test record ,; personal conference record, and parent 
conference record of the student and, consults with any other appropriate" 
support personnel as needed* Teadhers evaluate } the weaknesses,, strengths, 1 
and interests of the student on a checklist provided for this purpose. 
The Coordinator meets with the counselor end othir appropriate personnel 
to discuss and evaluate the student. The student enters; the Cent'e* the 
day following the, iijtial referral* \ ■■ < . | 

Program Operation Guidelines \ , ' / 

: ' • • — — r-- vV , . * v 

< » ,-•.« ■ • - >: . ' 1 - ; ' , ' • r ■ " , 

Upon Entering the In-School Suspension Center* students serving ,one day, 

or the first day o£ a multi-day suspetision will be scheduled for a confer-/ 
ence with a counselor.' Students, will be Required* to do work assigned by 
the Coordinator from recommendations made by "the Assistant Principal^ 
counselor and teachers . t .Thesectiop of the curriculum designed for the 
Center that. will be most beneficial in the attempt to foster' a mote positive 
behavior on the part of the referred student will be assigned; Students do 
not receive Course creditor work complete during the time in the Center* 
Each .student signs a contingency contract which must 7 bV>dompleted c prior to 
returning to regular classes. The couttact outlines what/specific assig^r- 
ments must be completed, *fche Coordinator "determines if aqd when the con- 
tract is fulfilled. Studebts eat' lunch at a 'time when no other students ■ 
occupy the cafeteria and have a, five-minute bre^k during the morning' session 
and another five-minute break during the afternoon session. All students 
referred to the Center for the firsfrlfcime are required to complete a Kuder 
Qeneral Interest Inventory and/pr the^Kudfcr Vocational >Ip teres t Inventory., 
Information obtained from the Interest i Inventory along with qt her educa- 
tional data can help develop an occupational profile for use by the student 
and Coordinator. ' v * 

Exit Procedures 

Students in the In-School Suspension Center return to regular- classes 
after completion of assigned time and work*, The Coordinator provides a 
report on the student to the Assistant Principal , the counselor, and each 
subject teacher. This report includes information on, the general behavior , 
of the student, work completed by the student r and general comments. A 
file is kept 1 by the Coordinator on each student referred i A conference 
is held with the Assistant Principal, the student, and the jtarent(s) of - 
the student prior to the student's return to class. r 



Length of Placement 

There ate no formal Program guidelines on the minimum or maximum length of 
stay iQ' the In-Schobl Suspension Center. The disciplinary needs of the 
.students and each school affect the length of stay policy in each Crater. 
This general practice has been a minimum of one day and a maximum of three 
day* assignment to the Center. Some experimentation with specific assign* 
ment fot periods of lesft than a day has begun to occur. 

Pupil Characteristic* 

Data on students at th6 schobls visited in District C were collected 
through interviews "and a review of records of three types of students. 
• ■ <• ■ , ' \ ' ' • , • . ' 

Those assigned td In-School Suspension at least once during 
the 1978|-79 school yeat. 

1 • Those, suspended out-of-school at least ,once during the 1978-79 
j school year. 

• Students neither assigned to Ih-School Suspension nor suspended 
during the 1978-/9 school yea*. 

Generalizations drawn from th$ data recorded and repotted in the following 
tables and discussion are dependent upon the degree to which the sampling 
was properly performed )>y"the District staff member gathering the data. 
Certain Anomalies I* this process have been identified* Which could possibly 
bias the data. 

« < ' 

Senior High School Site 0 

" . • . ■ T. , , / 

Data* collictioh instructions resulted ih three sets Of sample' students, 
assigned to. In-School Suspension CtK4&) , suspended but-of-school (N<20) 
and those neither .suspended nor assigned to In-School Suspension (N<30) . 
Miasing dat*, from this site were mostly cdnf ined* to conduct marks and. 
tardiness. Incomplete data or data' of poor Quality pertained to grade* 
retention -and homogeneous grouping/ While 97 percent of the sample stu- 
dents were enrolled at the l>eginning > of the ',1978-79 fchool year, popula- 
tion mobility in the community is high and could have affected grade 
retention data. This school was also reorganized at the beginning of the 
1979-80 school year when a new high school was opened. The student popu- 
lation was nearly' halved, and records were unavailable for those students 
reassigned to the new high school. 

Findings from the three student sample groups on five variables* are ' 
reported in table*. , The variables reported are: 

e Grade Leved 

e Sex 

e Race 

• Grade Retention 

e Grade Point Average 



Statistical tests and comparisons ars presented on all the tabled data. 



TABLE 1 
GRADE LEVEL BY SAMPLE GROUP 



GRADE : 


[N 1978-79 




• 10 


11 


12 


Total 


Students Assigned to 
In-School Suspension 


15 


* 16 


17 


48 


Students Suspended 
Out -of -School 


10 


5 


' 4° 


' 19 


Students Neither Sus- 
pended nor Assigned 
to In-School Suspension 


16 


10 


4 


30 



.Table 1 shows the grade level distribution for those students Included in 
the, three samples. Variations were slight. The largest difference noted 
is in the number of twelfth grsde students assigned to In-School Suspension 
when compered with the other two sample groups. 



TABLE 2 
SEX BY SAMPLE GROUP 





MALE 


FEMALE 


- TOTAL 


Students Assigned to 
In-School Suspension 


31 


17 


48 


Students Suspended 

Out-of-School 


18 


2 


20 


Students Neither Sus- 
pended nor Assigned to 
In-School Suspension 


16 


12 


28 
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Tabla 2 indicatas that malt studants art much mora likaly co ba suspandad 
out-of -school and also mora likaly co ba asslgnad co la-School Suspaoslon chao 
faala scudaacs. 



TABLE 3 
RACE BT SAMPLE GROUP 





BUCK 
NOT OP 
HISPANIC 
ORIGIN 


WHITE 
NOT OF 
HISPANIC 
ORIGIN 


HISPANIC 


NATIVE 
AMERICAN/ 
ALASKAN 
NATIVE 


ASIAN 

PACIFIC 

ISLANDER 


! 

TOTAL 


JbUUIDbl Alli|UiU 

co In-School Sus- 
p«osioo 


7 


39 


1 




1 


48 


Scudsncs Suspended ' 

Out-of -School 


2 


18 








20 


Scudtncs Nsichsr 
Suspended nor 
Assigned co In- 
School Suspension 


4 


25 








29 



In Tabla 3, no avldanca of dlspropoi tionata assignaant or suapanalon Is 
praaancad. Total district population is 90 parcant nonainorlty and 10 
parcant minority. Total school population at this sita is 83 parcant 
nonminority and 15 parcant minority. Vary littla variation from district 
and school flfuraa is no tad. 

TABLE 4 



SAMPLE GROUP BT GRADE RETENTION 





Studants Asslgnad 

W In-School 
- Suspanaion 


Students Suspended 

,Out-of-School 


Studants Naithar 
Suapandad nor 
Asslgnad to In- 
School Suspanaion 


Raptattd a 
Crada 


6 


7 


3 


Promo tad in 
Saquanca 


26 

a * 


8 , 


U 


Total. 

i 


32 


15 


* - 

14 



~5» 
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Whila tha quality of cht data in Tab It 4 is poor, it dots saam Co indicate 
that studants who hava baaa suspandad* out~of~school art mora likaly to 
hava rapaatsd a grada at soma tima in thair acadamlc caraar. 



TABLE 5 



SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADES 





Students Assigned 

to in— scnoox 
Suspension 


Students Suspended 

Out-of-School 


Students Neither 
Suspended nor 
Assigned to In- 
School Suspension 


0-2.0 


35 


23 


8 , 


2.0-4.0 


37 


8 * 


15 


4.0-6.0 


17 


4 


18 

« 


6.0-8.0 


5 


0 


19 

i 


Total 


94 


35 


60 



Thara vara two marking pariods during tha school yaar availabla in studant 
racords at this sitae If all studants ranalnad in school all yaar. data 
should hava shoim a studant X grada matrix of 96, 40 and 60 calls for tha 
thraa saapla groups (48 studants X 2 marking pariods, 20 X 2 and 30 X 2). 
Tha call valua glvan in Tabla 5 raprasants tha actual nunbar of calls in 
which data vara found. An aight point grading syatam is usad at tha high 
school, and raportad gradas vara collapsad into four catagorlas with zsro 
raprasantlng tha lovast poislbls grada and 8.0 rapraaanting tha highast 
posslbla grada. 

Tha contrast in acadamlc abllltlas among tha groups is apparant from Tabla 5. 
Studanta in this school ara homoganaously groupad, but tha data on grouping 
vara lncomplata making it Impossibla to datarmlna tha affsct of grouping on 
gradas and saapla groups. 
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TABLE 6 



CHI -SQUARE VALUES FOR HIGH SCHOOL SITE 



TABLE 


2 


df 


*7 


Xx 


T7 


Tx 


GRADE LEVEL BY 
SAMPLE GBOITP 


lft 657 


A 
*» 








.0314 


SEX BY SAMPLE 
GROUP 


34.261 


4 






.0944 


.0576 


RACE BY SAMPLE . 
GROUP 


9.182 


6 






.0068 


.0154 


SAMPLE GROUP BY 
GRADE RETENTION 


20.171 


o 2 






.0889 


.0611 


SAMPLE GROUP 
BY GRADES 


96.673 


6 






.1095 


.1632 



The chi square (X 2 ) test for independent samples was used to analyze by 
aasple group for grade level, aax, race, grade retention and grade point 
average. Alpha (a) was sac at .05 for rejection of cha null hypotheaea 
of independent ituurti. All of tha reported X 2 valuee in Table 4 art 
significant at tha .05 laval providing avidanca of indapandanca between 
aaaplee and a dependent relationship between tha two variablea, To obtain 
a aore aeaningful statistic on tha ftrangth of aaaociation between tha 
•mplee, as/ mi trie lambdas (X) and taut (T) vara con put ad. Both ara pro- 
portional-raduction-in error (PRE) measures which indicate tha reduction 
in arror in predicting ona variable from the other. Value a of X and T range 
froa 0 to 1 with 0 indicating total independence and 1 implying total 
dependence of two variablea in a contingency table. Aa a general rule, 
the greater the variation in both the dependent and independent variable, 
the greater the numerical value of aaaociation. Tau ia used when there la 
vide variation within the contingency table becauaa it ia leaa sensitive 
to thie variation. 

Aa can be aeen froa Table 5, all the preceding tables ahow dependence 
between the two tabled variablea. The atrength of the aaaociation, 
however , aust be considered low. Knowledge of one variable in the table 
doea not greatly reduce error in predicting valuea for the other variable. 
Por example, knowledge of the aax of the atudent raaulta in a 9 percent 
reduction in error in predicting atudent group membership (i.e., assigned 
to In-School Suapenaion, suspended out-of -school , neither auapended nor 
assigned). Converaely, knowledge .of atudent group membership reaulta in 
a 5 percent reduction In predictive error for aax of the atudent. 
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Student attendance did vary among cha chraa sample groups of students. 
For tcudancs assigned co In-School Suspanaioa cha ranga of absences was 
from 0-28 days with a ma an of 7.860 days, absences for studancs suspended 
out-of-school ranged from 0-23 days with a mean of 8.672 days and for 
scudanca neither suspended nor assigned a range of 0-27 days with a mean 
of 4.950 days existed. 

Data on reasons for suspension and In-School Suspension assignment tend 
to substantiate that attendance infractions are viewed as a serious dis- 
cipline problem in this school. Major reasons for suspension, as gathered 
from the records, show that drug use vaa cited in seven percent of the 
sample group, truancy and tardiness in five percent and arguments with 
teachers and administrators (verbal conflict) in three percent of the sampled 
records. Truancy and tardiness was the major reason cited for assignment to 
In-School Suspension in 29 percent of the sample group, ciagarette smoking in 
20 percent and classroom misbehavior problems (e.g., talking out of turn, curs- 
ing, cheating, etc.) in 10 percent of the sampled records. Program statistics 
from In-School Suspension verify the sample data. Responses to the parent 
descriptive survey ware too few to be meaningful. However, thoae parents who 
did respond perceived violence, being late for school, vandalism and drugs as 
the most serious discipline problems in the school. Teacher responses to the 
descriptive survey identified misbehavior in class, being late for school and 
disrespect for others aa serious discipline problems, while student perceptions 
aa determined by the descriptive survey responses, ranked smoking, drugs and 
class cutting aa the most serious discipline problems at the high school. 

0 

Repeated suspensions data indicate^ that two percent of the sample had been 
suspended two times, none had been suspended three times and four percent had 
notations indicating suspension more than three times. The apparent discrep- 
ancy in the data may be caused by a yearly purging of specific information 
on suspensions. Data on rates of repeated assignments to In-School Suspen- 
sion show that 33 percent of the sample group had been assigned two times, 15 
percent had been assigned three times end 8 percent had been assigned more 
than three times. Program statistics on In-School Suspension verify these 
data. 

Evidence of due process procedures was available in all records sampled 
for suspended students and in all but three of the records sampled for 
assigned students. Multiple types of evidence were available in each 
record which indicate that standard due process procedures exist in this 
school. Such procedures Include a telephone contact with parent(s), an 
oral hearing (for suspended students), awareness of the right to legal or 
adult representation at an oral hearing and some kind of written record, 
but not necessarily a verbatim transcript showing the final decision and 
the reasons upon which the decialon waa baaed. Data on personal contacts 
with parents substantiate the evidence of due process. All parents of 
assigned and suspended students were contacted by telephone, letter and 
interview, while only 7 percent of the records of students neither 
suspended nor assigned showed evidence of personal contact with parents. 
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Finally,, an analysis of rtspoosas co a multiple Adjective chtcklist usad 
Co daseriba an- average or assignad studant and gathered from the teacher 
and student descriptive survays indicates chat at this high school average 
students ara viavad as "able" and "outgoing" by boch teachers and students.' 
Both groups also agraa chat; the assignad scudanc is "disruptive, lazy and 
rebellious." tntarastingly , studants view boch avaraga and assignad stu- 
dants as. "loud, lazy and disruptive." Zncarviaws with assignad studants 
found perceptions that varied from no stigma attached to In-School Suspen- 
sion assignment co both positive and negative* reactions from other students. 

Junior High School Sice i 

Data collection procedures resulted in a sac of students assignad co In- 
School Suspension (N £ 50) , a sac of students suspandad out-of-school 
(N < 23) and a sac of scudents neither suspandad nor assignad co In-School 
Suspension (N £ 25). Missing data from this sice partained co conduce 
Harks and tardiness. Incomplete data or data of poor quality partained 
co homogeneous grbuping and scudanc grades. Ninety-six percent of the 
sample students ware enrolled at chef beginning of the year, buc population 
mobility in the community and the reorganization of the school from double 
sessions Co a single session after a new middle school was opened may 
have affected the quality of the data and the sampling procedures. 

Findings from the three- student sample groups ac this sice ara reported 
in tables. The variables reported ara: 

a Grade Level 

a Sex 

a Race 

a Grade Retention 

a Grade Point Avaraga 

Statistical teats and comparisons ara presented on all tabled data. 



TABLE 7 



GRADE LEVEL BT SAMPLE G^OUP 



GRADE IN : 


1 

L978-79 






8 


9 


To eel 


Scud.nct Assigned co 
In-School Suspension 


11 


31 " 


8 


50 


Scud.nts Suspended 
Ouc-of-School 


2 


11 


12 


?5 


Scud.nct NeiCher Sus- 
pended nor Assigned co 
In-School Suspension 


8 


13 


4 


25 
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Table 7 shows tht grade ltvtl distribution for tboss students included 
in the three sample sets. Ninth grade students were more likely to be 
suspended out-of-school than were seventh and eighth grade students. 



TABLE 8 



SEX BY SAMPLE GROUP 





Male 


Female 


I 

1 -Total 


Students Assigned to 
In-School Suspension 


34 


15° 


I 

1 

1 • 49 


Students Suspended 

Out-of -School 


22 


3 


25 


Students Neither Sus- 
pended nor Assigned to 
In-School Suspension 


7 


18 


25 



Table 8 Indicates that male students are much more likely to be assigned 
to In-School Suspension and/or suspended out-of-school than female students. 



TABLE 9 
RACE BY SAMPLE GROUP 





BLACK 
NOT OF 
HISPANIC 
ORIGIN 


WHITE 
NOT OF 
HISPANIC 
ORIGIN 


HISPANIC 


NATIVE 
AMERICAN/ 
ALASKAN 
NATIVE, 


ASIAN/ 
PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 


i 

TOTAL 


Students Assigned to 
In-School Suspension 


12 


36 








48 


Students Suspended 
Out-of-School 


2 


22 


1 






25 


Students Neither Sus- 
pended cor Assigned to 
In-School Suspension 


3 


22 








25 



1 ' 
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Tabla 9, providts no tvidtnct of disproportionata susptnsion. Of tht 
total rtcorda sampled, 80 parctnt wtrt nomninority and 18 parctnt vtrt 
minority studtnts. Minority studtnts assigntd t&lln-School Suspension 
rtprtstnttd 25 ptrctnt of tht soap It group , a proportion slightly hightr 
th4n tht total of thfc thrtt saaplt groups. 

TABLE ;0 

SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADE RETENTION 





Studtnts Assigntd 

to In-School 
Susptnsion 


Studtnts Susptndtd 

Out-of-School 


Studtnts Ntithtr 
Susptndtd nor 
Assigntd to In* 
School Susptnsion 


Rtptattd a 

Gradt 


3 


14 


2 


Prosottd in 
Stqutnct 


45 


11 


23 


Total I 


48 


25 


25 



Data from Tablt 10 indicatt that studtnts who havt bttn susptndtd out-of- 

achool art such nort liktly to havt rtptattd a gradt at somt tint during 

thtir acadtalc carttr. Of tht ninttttn studtnts who had rtptattd a gradt, 
tan vtrt tithtr rtptating a gradt duriiag 1978-79 or vtrt, to rtptat tht 

gradt in 1979-80. Pivt of tht ninttttn had rtptattS a gradt sort than onct. 

/ TABLE 11 

SAMPLE GROUP BT GRADES' 





Students Assigned 

.to In-School 
Suspension 


Students Suspended 

Out-of-Sehool 


Students Neither 
Suspended nor 
Assigned to In- 
School Suspension 


0-1.0 


37 


21 


10 


1.0-2.0 . 


31 


6 


13 


.2.0-3.0 


7 


2 


11 


3.0-4.0 


1 


0 


7 


Total 


7r 


29 


41 



o 
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There were two marking periods during tha school year available in stu- 
dent records at this site. A student X grade matrix of 100,50 and 50 
calls (50 scudancs X 2 marking periods, 25 X 2 and 25 X 2) should have 
providad data f or* cha three ,pample groups if all students had ramainad in 
school all year. , Tha call valua given in labia 11 represents the actual 
number of calls in which, data ware found. A four point grading systam is 
usad at tha Junior high school with zero representing tha lowast possible 
grada and 4»0 representing the Highest possible grade. 

The contrast in academic abilities among the groups is apparent from- 
Table 5. Students axe also grouped homogeneously at this site, but again, 
incomplete data made It impossible to use the' grouping factor in analyzing 
the data. 



TABLE 12 

CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SITE 



TABLE 


2 


df 


Ay 


X x 


T y 


T x 


GRADE LEVEL BY 
SAMPLE GROUP 


42.753 


4 






.0622 


.0713 


SEX BY SAMPLE 
GROUP 


57.416 


2 






.2297 


.0948 


RACE BY SAMPLE 
GROUP 


19.880 


4 • 






.0338 


.0331 


SAMPLE GROUP BY 
GRADE RETENTION 


73.143 


2 






.3035 


.1864' 


SAMPLE GROUP BY 
GRADES 


72.548 


4 






...1211 


.1234 



A11X 2 statistics at this site are again significant at tha .05 level. Tha 
strength of association may be considered low to moderate in the instance of 
saaple group by grada retention which results in a value of .30 for reduction 
in error in predicting grade retention through knowledge of group membership. 

Student attendance did vary among the three sample groups of students. For 
students assigned to In-School Suspension the range of absences was from 
1-51 days with a mean of 9.977 days, absences for students suspended out-of- 
school ranged from 2-50 days with a mean of. 16.391 days and for studens 
neither suspended nor assigned, a range of 0*31 days with a mean of 7,450 
days existed. 
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Data on rea.on. for «usp.n.ion and In-School Su.pan.ion ...ignm.nt also 
«na to substantiate that attendance infraction, are viewed a. a s.riou. 
discipline problem at thi. school. Major riasons for suspension, as 
gathered from the records, indicate that classroom iltsMor 
Sere cited in 6 percent of the suspension, truancy and tardiness in 5 
percent and other reasons in 3 percent of student suspensions. Reasons 
for In-School Suspension assignment were other in 23 percent of ™« 
...ignment., truancy and tardiness in 16 percent .and classroom misbehavior 
problems in 14 percent of student assignments. No program statistics 
were available at this sit. for comparative purposes. While respo rises to 
the parent descriptive survey at this sit. were too few to be «uly**d. 
those parent(s) who did re.pond p.rc.iv.d drug., violence and 
from .chool as th. mo.t ..riou. discipline problems at the Junior high 
scSool? . . rupon... to a descriptive survey id.ntif «^ b jJ«!£j. 
in class, disrespect for oth.r. and smoking cigar.tt.. as s.riou. discipline 
problem. Student perception., a. d.t.rmined by responses to the f"«*P tlve 
Jurv.y, ranked drug!, smoking and violence as the most serious discipline 
problems 4 * 

Repeated suspensions data at this site indicate that 13 percent of the^ 
.ample group had b..n .u.p.nd.d two time., 5 percent had b.en suspended 
*hree times and 9 percent had notations indicating Suspension more than 
Sr.. t£... Removal of .pacific information on suspension, from. .tudent 
r.c"d. may be -a factor in an apparent data discrepancy. Data on rates 
of reoeated assianments to In-School - Suspension show that 41 percent of 
& samtle group Zi o.en ...igned two time., 20 p.rc.nt had been ...Ign.d 
three tim.. and 18 p.rcnt had been ...ign.d more than three times. No 
program .t.ti.tic. were .vailabl. at this site to verify these data. 

Evidence of due process procedures and data on personal cont ^ £ « 
parent(s) confirmed that standard due process procedures in the district 
are followed at this site. 

Multiple adjective checklist responses used to describe an average or 
^signed student and gathered from teacher and .t«d.nt da-criptlv. survey, 
indicate that teacher, and students agree that the average student at. 
this school is^aWe" and "loud." "Di.ruptiv." and "lazy •"•Jjjd ' 
descriptors chosen by both groups as most characteristic of ""'nad 
.tudent.. interestingly, teacher, al.o viewed th. ™*f»/ c £"V" 
"lazy" and .tud.nt. viewed the ...ign.d .tud.nt. a. loud. Interview! 
wi?n students assigned to In-School Suspension detected no perceptions of 
a stigma attached to assignment by other students. 



V. SITE OBSERVATIONS 



School #1 



School #1 is a high school housing grades 10 through 12. It was opened 
in 1962, and a two-story wing w». added in 1967. It 1. locat.d in a 
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fringe area of School District C that it mora rural and undeveloped than 
othar araas of cha District. Hose students ara buaad to the School 
unlaaa a special parole to 'drive has baan obtained from cha Aati scant 
Principal. During peak enrollemnt years, cha student population cocalcd 
approximately 3,000 students. Wlch cha opanlng of a nav high school in 
Dlacrlcc C In 1979-80, anrollmanc cocalad approximately 1700 scudancs ac 
cha baginning of cha 1979*80 school year. Approximately eighty-five 
parcant of cha studant population is nonminority and fifteen percent Is 
minority. Tha faculty totals ninety-seven In numbar and Is qulca scabla 
wlch vary few positions opan for employment^ Tha Dlacrlcc doas hava a 
caachara 9 organization, but by scata lav, collacclva bargaining is noc 
allowed. In 1972, School #1 experienced racial dlfflculclas, and a nav 
Principal was assigned co cha School. Tha same Principal has remained ac 
cha School for eight yaars. 

Dlsclpllna Procaduras 

Tha administrative team of' School #1 conalscs of cha Principal and two 
Assistant Principals. Ona Assistant Principal meats with all studants 
rafarrad for attendance-related disciplinary lnfracclona. Tha ochar 
Aaalacanc Principal maacs wlch all studants rafarrad for bahavloral 
disciplinary lnfracclona. Tha Principal consulcs Informally with cha 
Aaalacanc Principals and dacarolnas action co ba taken on recotanended out- 
of-school suspension and expulsions.* Tha Principal at School #1 functions 
with an "opan door" philosophy of administration and- encourages all students 
to share their concerns with the administration at any time. 

The code of conduct develope4 for the School cites violations and possible 
consequences for puch actions as dlsreapect, leaving achool grounds, 
malicious destruction of property, possession of tobacco and smoking, 
theft, cheating and dishonesty, damaging school property, fighting, 
profanity, and aubstance ass, possession, or selling. A positive statement 
on appearance and attendance-related matters Is also Included. Tha code 
Ma developed by the administrative staff and reviewed by the School Advisory 
Committee of parents, the District Board of Education, students, and 
staff. Each year the code Is printed In student folders and distributed 
to the entire studeht body. „ 

Teachers are encouraged to use effective classroom management techniques 
and uae referral to the office as a laat resort. The disciplinary referral 
form used In School #1 Includes student-teacher Identification Information, 
the reason for referral, previous action taken by the teacher, a description 
of the referral incident, and tha admin 1 at rat ive action taken. Referral 
forms are tracked <by individual teacher and if problems become apparent, 
tha Principal or Assistant Principal will observe classes and meet with 
the teacher and/or students to develop solutions to the problems. Referral 
forms are filed in student foldera kept by the School Registrar and 
deatroytd at the end of each school year. The Assistant Principals keep 
a central file of studants referred for behavior or attendance on index 
cards. 
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Disciplinary options available in School #1 art: 



(1) work-detail; 1 * 

(2) conftrtnct with parents; 

(3) in-* school suspension; 

(4) out-oif-ichool suspension; 

(5) referral to Pupil, Personnel for 
teaesigtunant or expulsion. 

Minimum assignment to In-School Suspension is one day, and maximum 
assignment is three delays. If a student' is assigned to in-school or out* 
of- school suspension, the parents are contacted by phone and a follow-up 
form is mailed which specifies the length of assignment, the reason(s) 
for assignment, and readmlttance requirements. Teachers are assigned 
calling duty on absences as part of their work assignment. Three periods 
per day are set aside for absence calls. Warning letters are sent to 
parents when absences have reached 10 for a semester course and 25 for a 
year-long course, and di^ial of credit notices are sent when the slxteeth 
absence in a semester coittee and the thirty-first abience in a year long 
course occur. Most substance offenses, other than possession, and serious 
fighting are automatic out-of-school suspensions in School #1. The most 
common offenses in this school are truancy (skipping school or leaving 
school without permission) and smoking. The first offense In these 
categories results in a one day in-ichdtrl suspension, the second offense 
In two days, the thltfd offense in three days, and any subsequent offense 
is referred to the district Pupil Personnel Services. 



All but two of the administrators, teachers, and students interviewed in 
School #1 perceived discipline to be consistent, fair, and equal. The 
two exceptions felt that honor roll students and athletes were allowed 
more leeway in behavior and attendance. Three of the students specifically 
mentioned the Principal as one "who will always listen to you, give you 
the benefit of the doubt, and help you with your problems." 

In-School Suspension Program 

The In-School Suspension Program In School #1 is located in a mobile 
classroom, a large open room, unconnected to the main building. The room 
is well-lighted but without windows. It is furnished with Individual 
student desks and a desk for the Coordinator. There is a wide variety of 
learning materials in bookcases and files, and the walls are decorated 
with appropriate motivational displays. Climate control is furnished by 
a separate, self-contained unit. 

The Coordinator of the In-School Suspension Program has held the position 
for three years. The Coordinator had prior experience as a teacher of 
mathematics for four years in School #1 a^d has studied for an advanced 
degree in administration. 
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Aiter a scudenc is assigned to In^School Suspension, Che Assistant 
Principal, notifies the Coordinator of the, assignment witji .the Suspension 
Slip used for parental notification. The last 'period of each school day 
is a faculty work' period. During this- period, the Coordinator distributes 
a- teacher form wfciich requests observational" informa-tioti^and educational 
data on students assigned to In-School Suspension the following day and a • 
listing of classroom assignments that, willvbe missed during the. suspension* 
The faculty work period may also be used for conferences with counselors, 
teachers and others and for follow-up discissions- on students previously 
suspended ^ho have returned to regular classes. * . § ■' ■ ' 

At the beginning of each school day,' the Coordinator reviews the, rules 
and procedures of the In-School Suspension Program and meets individually / 
with newly assigned students 'to^complete a Contract for In-School/ , 
Suspension. The contract requires completiqn ' of the student's description 
of the incident lea41ng to suspension, a description by the' student of . 
the "incident from- the viewpoint of »some other person involved in it n a 
descriptive dialogue between •• the student and the parents of the student' 
on th4 readmit tance oonf etence with the Coordinator, Assistant Principal 
and parents, a description of ijow the incident might be avoided 6r handled , 
differently, and A reaction to disciplinary methods used when a lack of 
self-discipline occurs. Additionally, the student is assigned at least 
one learning packet chosen by the Coordinator to be appropriate to the 
reason for referral and the interests, abilities, and needs 'of the student. 
Nine learning packets which have exercises dealing with self -discovery, 
interests, math,. English, consumer education, values clarification, 
employment, ahd social, activities are available. 

v> < . « * • 

During the day* "the Coordinator confers with each student in, the In-Schbol 
Suspension Program and provides ' facilitative listening and vfrious 
counseling, techniques as appropriate. The students art eicorted to liftich 
and eat at a time when no other students are in, the cafeteria" between . 
lunch periods. A five-minute break in the mortiing and in the afternoon 
is also supervised by the Coordinator. At the end of the school day^ the 
Coordinator reviews the work accomplished by each student. For those 
students completing the in-school suspension assignment, an evaluation 
sh^et which includes observations of behavior, attitude, work habits, any 
problem areas identified and general pertinent comments is completed by 
the Coordinator. This evaluation form is routed to all teachers of the 
student and the appropriate guidance counselor. A readmit form is also 
completed and sent, to the Assistant Principal. In School #1, the 
Coordinator has np flexibility to shorten , the length of placement, but 
additional days of suspension may be added for misbehavior or none omplet ion 
of work. s , , ^ " * 

A monthly and cumulative report is prepared by the Coordinator in School 
#1 for the Principal. The report includes information on the number 
of suspensions, total days of suspension, holdover days, average dally 
attendance, referrals to Pupil Personnel, reasons for suspension, 
suspensions by grade level, sex, and ethnic group, and suspension recidivism 
numbers and rates. At the and of the year, comparisons of all the 
information contained on the, monthly and cumulative reports are made with 
the same data from the previous year. 
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The In-Schobl Suspension Program ip School #1 is perceived as highly f 
successful by *1X chost Interviewed. One of cht key factors mentioned as ' 
contributing to the success of the program In this school was the Coordi'nato 
of the Program. The Coordinator was! described by administrators and 
teacher* as calm, dignified, consistently fair j and respectful of and 
rispected by students. Obe student described the Coordinator as one who 
M rfally helped me andhelped me understand myself - he's my best friend 
now." All of the students disliked the isolation, constant supervision 
and escorting , but they agreed , "It makes you think before you do something 
wrong if it's worth going back there." 

The only specific criticism of the Program was mentioned by a student who 
objected to the emphasis' on writing. Other criticisms dealt more generally 
with the disciplinary code. Students and faculty questioned the effective- 
ness of any disciplinary procedure on smoking at the high school level. 
Concern was alsb expressed that the new attendance code was increasing 
withdrawals from school. Time spent' in the In-School Suspension Program 
does count as a class absence. Suggestions for improvement included the 
need for a more private space in the Program room to hold Coordinator- 
student counseling conferences, a need for a typewriter for students 
assigned to the Program, and the need for a phone in, the In-School 
Suspension room to facilitate communication with administrators and 
teachers. Some administrators and students suggested that assignment for 
a specific period or for less than a full day might be effective for some 
problems and some students and alleviate problems arising from the new 
District attendance policy. 

School #2 

A junior-high school containing grades seven through nine was the second 
site observed in District C. The total enrollment for the 1979-80 school . 
year was 1600 students, and this school year also marked a return to 
single sessions after the opening of a new junior high school in this 
rapidly Expanding district. School #2 is located near the administrative 
center of the city. Students are bused to the school by geographic area 
rather than by grade level organization; thus after-school detention • 
requires an alternative modi of transportation. The staff consists of 30 
to 90 individuals. The mobility or turnover rate of the staff is quite 
high as compared to School #1. The admindstrative team of the School 
consists of the Principal and two Assistant Principals. The Principal 
and one Assistant were new to this school in the 1979-80 school year. 

Discipline Procedures 

Disciplinary responsibilities are assigned to one Assistant Principal who 
handles all behavioral referrals. This Assistant Principal has served as 
an administrator in District C for eight years, the last four at School 
#2. He was one of the originators of the In-School Suspension Program in 
the District, served as an evaluator of the first-year pilot program, and 
conducted in-service training for new In-School Suspension coordinators 
during the second year of the program. The other Assistant Principal, ii 
responsible for all attendance-related matters. & 
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Slnct no district pollclts and procaduraa ara praacribad that raquirt 
sptclflc stnctionf for apacific offanaat, building adminiatratora/dia- 
. cipllnariana art allowad much diacrationary authority. Diatrict pollclaa 
do contain guidalinai for administrator! on typaa of offanaas that "may" 
laad to auapanaion. Within thaaa guldallnaa, School #2 haa davalopad ita 
own coda -of conduct and disciplinary procadurta. School rulaa and 
procaduraa ara prlntad in tha Studant Handbook and dlatrlbutad aach yaar 
to.atudanta and paranta. Nina rulaa ara llatad covarlnf auch violationa 
aa diaraapact, laaving school without paraiaaion, vandalism of achopl 
proparty, subatanca poaaaaalon and uaa, diahonaaty, gambling, fighting; 
waapona and public displays of af faction. 

Whan a taachar or othar achool traployaa rafara a studant to tha offlca 
fo.r a behavioral probltn, tha Aaalatant Principal aatabllahaa an indax 
card for tha studant which contalna studant idantif ication information, 
tha raaaon for rafarral and tha disposition of tha rafarral. Tha dlapoaltlon 
of tha rafarral la baaad on tha act, tha individual's attltuda and accumMlatad 
offanpaa. Tha Assistant Principal haa a graat daal of latltuda in handling 
taoat rafarrala. Drug and alcohol offanaaa ara tha only vlolatlona raqulrlng 
an automatic rafarral to Pupil Paraonnal Sarvicaa. Cantral Offlca rafarrala 
can alao occur whan tha Aaalatant Principal faala building-baaad tanctlona 
ara not halplng tha atudant. Dlaclpllna carda ara daatroyad at tha and of 
aach achool yaat. 

Diaclplinary aanctlona in School #2 lncluda: P 

(1) an admlniatratlva watnlng; * 

(2) datantion; 

(3) aaalgraant to In-School Suapanalon for a nuabar 
of day* datarainad by tha Aaalatant Principal; 

(4) a thraa day out-of-achool auapanaion aaalgnad by 
tha Aaalatant Principal with tha approval of tha 
Principal ; . 

(5) rafarral to Pupil Paraonnal Sarvlcaa for altarnativa 
placamant, out-of-achool auapanaion for mora than thraa 
days and/or aapulaion. 

Tha Aaalatant Principal in School #2 raraly aaalgna out-of-achool auapanaion 
prafarrlng to uaa tha altarnativa In-School Suapanalon program* 

Whmn a atudant la aaalgnad to In-School Suapanalon, tha atudant la inferntd 
of tha aaaignaiant and tha raaaon for It and glvan a rafarral notlca ahaat 
t*ilch sua: ba aignad by tha parant(a) and raturnad to tha School tha naxt 
morning. Tha rafarral notlca fore la followed by a lattar nailad to tha 
parant(a) t*iich ppvldaa mora information and datail on tha auapanaion. 1 
Paranta ara givan a eholca aa to whathar tha auapanaion ahall ba in-seh@@l 
or out-of-achool. Dut-of -school auapanalons for thraa days or ltas during 



1979-80 were ssslgned for drinking st s bus scop, fig/iting And thrasttning 
t teschtr. Minor ettendence-releted offenses such At CArdiattt wtrt 
foratrly punithtd by AAtignatnc co ISS. Now tcudtnct exhibiting tuch 
bthAvior trt Attigntd dfCtncion after school. Continually ctrdy or 
truant tcudtnct ctn bt AAAlgntd co In-School Suspension* Howevar, the 
detention alternativa haa raducad the ltrgt nuabtr of ISS rtftrrtls. The 
most coaaon offenaas in School #2 trt continual disruption, dlsrtsptct, 
fighting, truancy, And saoking. 

Ptrctptlons on tht edainistrstion of dlAcipllnt of rhosa inttrvftwtd in 
School #2 wart in gtntrtl sgreaaent that disclplint was contlsttnt, ftlr, 
and equal. Ont studtnt aentloned that tht Assistant Principal in chsrgt 
of disclplint was "fsir snd slvays gives you s chsnct to ttll your sldt 
of tht story* " Thtrt was tome indlcstlon chat ttschtrs expected disclplint 
to bt punitiva snd hsrsh snd did not fttl other methods or edalnlstrstlve 
proctdurts wart tfftctlvt if thty did not fulfill these expectations. 

In-School Suspension Progrsa 

The In-School Suspension room in School #2 is s detsched dsssrooa locsted 
st tht rtsr ctf tht building in s clusttr of like clessrooas. Approxiastely 
20 fttt by 20 fttt in slat, the rooa is equipped with 23 student desks, 
sn isolstlon desk snd two desks used by the Coordinator. The rooa is 
painted in a light pastel shade snd contsins windows tod' s door to the 
courtysrd. Climate control is regulsted by sn Individual unit. Blackboards ' 
sre available on two walls, snd the only wall dlsplsy is s list qf the* 
rules of In-School Suspension. Materials necessary for coapletlon of 
ssslgned work such ss dictionaries, newspapers, aagszlnas, snd othtr 
books srt availabla in tht rooa. 

Tht Coordinator of tht In-School Susptnsion program has bttn s atabtr erf 
tht stsltln School District C for tsn ytsrs ss s phyticsl education 
inatruct^#>art-tiae In-School Suspension Coordinator snd full-time 
Coordinator of ISS. When the program was .initiated st School #2 in 19?3- 
76, the school was on double Passions, snd two coordinators .staffed tht 
progrsa. With tht return to 1 singlt session in 19^9-80, tht Coordlnstor 
bacaaa tht only stsff person in tht prograa. Tht Coordlnstor expressed 
sstisfsction with the position snd Indicated thst the opportunity t© work 
one-to-one with students snd tesch reaedlal math skills tart tht most 
grstlfylng activities a* cht Job rolt. 

After ssslgnatnt to ISS is made, s student tithtr rtturns to class for 
tht reaainder of the day or stsys in the office depending upon the referrsl 
incident. Tht Coordlnstor collects thd naaes ot sll newly suspended 
students during the fifth period of esch dsy. The suspended student's 
schedule is obteined, s work folder is orgenlted spproprlsts to the 
offense snd sbility of the student' snd notification ©f suspension is 
sent to every teaehar of tht studtnt vis the aail systea. A stsndsrd 
ttschtr notlfiestion fora used throughout the district requests sesdeaie 
information snd ssslgnaents for students ssslgned t& ISS. These foras 
rsrely seea to be returned in Sehool #2. The student r«p©rts direstlv g§ 
the ISS rooa the yarning following assignment. 
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In-School Suapanslon oparatas from 7:55 A.M. Co 2:00 P.M. dally, tha - 
normal school hours. Studants tat lunch froa 10:00 A.M. Co 10:35 A.M. 
bafora tha ragular tcudtnc body and hava a shore rastrboa braak at noon. 
Upon antarlng ISS, a studant raads tha rulas of ISS and signs a parforaanca 
contract •pacifying work to ba accoapllshad during tha asslgnaant parlod. 
If ragular taachars provida asslgnaants, coaplatlon of tha classrooa work 
is aandatbry bafora raturn to ragular claasas. ISS asslgnaants* taka 
pracadanca ovaV ragular classrooa aaalgnapnts, howavar, and no cradlt is 
aarnad for coaplatlon of tha work for ragular classas. During tha last 
parlod of aach day, tha Coordinator ravlava tha worK of aach studant', 
aakas obaarvationa and coaaants to tha studant and talks Individually to' 
tha studant about any ralavant problaaa. ;Ac othar tlaas during tha day, 
tha Coordinator providas asslstanca as naadad whila monitoring and controlling 
tha actlvitlas of tha rooa. 

Social isolation and conatant suparvlslon ara aajor faaturas of tha 
prograa. To anforca thaaa faaturas and maintain strict adharanca to tha 
rulas of tha ISS rooa, tha Coordinator in School #2 has a daaarlt systfsa. 
A first infraction of ISS rulas raaults in a warning, and with any furthar 
infractions, daaarlts ara asslgnad. An accumulation of thraa daaarlt s adds 
an axtra day to tha ISS parlod of asslgnaant. Whila «ha Coordinator has 
tha authority to add axtra days, tha Assistant Principal is notlflad of 
tha action. 

Whan tha asslgnaant parlod is coaplata, tha Coordinator, studaftt t and, in 
soaa casas, tha parsnt(s) aaat for an axit intarviaw. Ragular taachars 
auparvlsa tha ISS rooa as a duty asslgnaant for tha flrat and fifth 
parlods of aach day to ralaaaa tha Coordinator for axit confarancas, 
planning and raquirad paparwork and notification procaduras. Ho formal 
follow-up actlvitlas ara raquirad, but tha Coordinator in School #2 dbas 
tflart guldanca counsalors to problaas of studants, providas thaa with a 
copy of aach studant 9 s ISS Prograas Raport and usas thaa as rasourcas to 
aaslst studants and th* .prograa. Many contacts ara lnltlatad In an 
informal, follow-up procaas. 

In District C, no raports on In-School Suapandlon statlatlcs>ra raquirad < 
at tha school or district laval. " In School 91 tha Coordinator doas kaap 
a day-to-day accotmt of nuabars of studants and asslgnaant parlods on a 
dask calandar. Suaaary raports hava aoaatiaas baan fllad artha'and of 
aach yaar as a aattar of information. Tha Assistant Principal dons kaap 
a racord by grada laval of lncidancas of asslgnaant to ISS, nuabar of 
studants- asslgnad to ISS, nuabar of studants suspandad out«o£-school for ' 
thraa days or lass, nuabar of studants rafarrad to Pupil Partoijnal Sarvlcas 
and tha nuabar of stitdants rafarrad eo« tha" School loatd for Expulsion. 
This. school doas usa district-wida foras for tha ISS contract, Taachar 
notification and Coordinator Prograss Raport. ' School *2 davalopad a 
spaclfic ISS Rapart form which li uaad for parant confarancas. 



•Saa Appandlx for aaapla asslgnaants 



Tht Xn-School Sutptntlon program in School #2 it parcalvtd by cht 
Coordinator and adminittratora At aucctttful. Thay citt a raduction in 
tha numbtr of rtpaactrs At oat crlctrlon of succttt, buc chtrt is no 
docuaantadon availablt co provt cht rtducclon. Thtrt art ptrctpclont 
chmc tha ovtrall bahavior In tha tchool hat lmprovad.,"tomtvhat" as a 
rttulc of cht program tad that ISS "it a dtctrrtnc for soat kidt." Ftwtr 
oufof -tchool tutpantiont during 1979-80 wart assigntd. Ttachtr ptrctpclont 
of cha progr» ctod co bt noncomBital with llcdt fttdback on cht tf faces 
of tht program. Whilt no ntgativt ptrctpclont of cht program wtrt txprttttd, 
chtrt vpt t ntgativt rtaction co cht paparvork rtquirtatnts. Scudtnc 
ptrctpclont of ISS vary vldtly. Sent tcudtntt fttl cht work It boring 
and tatltr Chan chair rtgular acadamic work; ochtrt found cht work co bt 
lnctrttdng btcautt "you can txprtaa your fatlingt" and inforaadvt 
btcautt of cht tmphasis on butlattt math acclvlcltt tuch at vrlclng chtcka 
and balancing chtckbookt. Mote of cht teudtnea atndontd cht "priton- 
likt" ataotphtrt of ISS at a ntgadvt *faccor, buc only cwo atudtntt said 
chtlr dislikt of ISS madt.thtm think evict btfort- brtaking a rult. All 
of cht tcudtntt agrttd chac partnet tupporctd ISS btcautt "It kttpt you 
In school and thay (partnet) don't havt co worry abouc you gtcdng into 
sort croublt outaldt." 

A tpaclflc criticism of cht program atndontd mote ofttn by teudtnet wat 
chac ISS was couoetd at an abttnet from clatt which could noc bt aadt up. 
Ont teudtnc tald ht would fall hit counts chit ytar btcautt of coo many 
abttnett and ztrots. Anothar ttudtnt said, "I hava co gte chrtt dayt of 
'A' work co balanct cht '0' I gte for ont day In ISS." A lack of dltcrlct 
coordination of ISS was a conctrn axprassad by" adniniatrators. Thtrt 
Miti eo bt llcelt lnctracclon of ISS Coordinators In Olterlcc C f and 
"Evaryona dott whae chay pltata." This ltads to Inconslsttncy for teudtnet 
In cht attlgnMnc of axtra dayt for mltbthavlor and in cht eypt f quality, 
and quantity of work attlgnad. Thtrt saamad to bt confusion and a lack 
of agraaaane in School 92 ovar eha purpott of tht work attlgntd in In- 
Schodf Sutpantton. Whilt soma of thott intarvitwad tcrttttd ehac ISS 
work should bt raltvane co atudtnt problamt and tmphasixa basic skills 
dtvaiop»ant, oehtrs strtsstd a punitivt vitw seaclng ehac seudtnts shouldn't 
llkt eha work so that It would ba a dattrrtnt to futurt mltbthavlor and 
astlgnmtnt co la-School Sutptntlon. 



VI. SUMMAIt 



findings from tht original two-ytar pilot study of tht tfficacy of In- 
School Soapantioo at an alctrnatlvt eo tha cradiclonal sutptntlon out-of- 
school showad a dacraaat of 13.6 ptretnt in tha sutptntlon rata at tht 
high tchool afcd a 9.2 parcant iacrtast In tha suspansion rata at tha Junior 
high tchool. Thirty-aight ptretnt of studtnts in eh* txptrimtntal schools 
at compartd to savtntaan parcancof studants in tht control schools raflctctd 
an iapr^vad attitudt toward school. No significant gains In aehiavtaant 
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were noted, and the drop-out rate fluctuated over the yeare of the study. 
Although not a planned effect of tha study and collection of data, pollca 
rfccorde did ahov an 85 parcant raducclon in daytlma vandalism in cha araas 
of cha two experimental schools. These Indications of succass and tha 
aupportlva attltudas of parants, taachars, and tha community 'rssulted in 
explnsion of tha In-School Suspension Program to all junior and sanlor 
high schools in School District C. Evan though formal evaluation studies 
have not been continued, elements contributing to the continuing success 
of the program seam apparent. 

The Conceptual foundation of the Model 

Extensive research use conducted on disciplinary alternatives and other 
experimental programs throughout the nation/ The results of Che research, 
the assessed needs of che studens and schools in cha Dlscrlcc, and cha 
climate of che community were considered in che design of che In-School 
Suspanslon Program for Dlscrlcc C. Impl amen cac ion of che Program ues 
conducced in phases chac allowed formative evaluation data to be used 
effectively for the improvement and expansion of the Program. The 
commitment of the Dlscrlcc co informed decision-making chrough planning, 
implementation, and evaluation has affected other educational efforts 
such aa the Career Development Center and guaranteed the District success 
in educational programming and support of the Community for its schools. 

Philosophical Commitment of Staff and Administration 

An atmosphere teems to exist in School District C chat encourages staff 
and administrators to develop solutions and responses to perceived and 
Identified needs of the schools and students. Impetus for tha In-School 
Suspension Program arose from the concern of two administrators that 
traditional out-of-echool suspension provided no educational benefits to 
Che school or students. Tha proposed solution to this problem mi 
carefully researched , designed, Implemented, .and evaluated. When the 
Program wms deemed successful, Information was available to assist 
administrators and staff in expansion of tha Program, but each school ues 
allowed to make decisions on staffing and Program operation to meet the 
needs of the students in their school. By decentralizing Program decision- 
making ownership of, and commitment to the Program principles are assured, 
and successful attainment of Program goals and objsctlves is more likely 
to occur. 

Characteristics and Qualifications of Program Staff ~^ 

The careful consideration and evaluation of characteristics and qualifications 
needed by Program Coordinators relnforcea the view of interviewee that 
the Coordinator Is the key to the aucceea of the In-School Suspension 
Program. Evan though the profile developed Informally from the pilot 
data has never been formally adopted by the District, che successful 
characteristics and qualities identified are used in screening procedures 
for new Coordinators by the individual schools. Vhlle prior experience 
in District C and/or the school ume cited aa a factor in the Initial 



accaptanca of tha Program by tha ftculcy of tha school and tha Olscrlcc aa 
a who la , ochar chmrac carls cics and qumlltlas such aa conaiatancy* dignity, 
raapacc t and counaallng knovladga ara daamad mora crucial co cha auccaaa 
of cha Program. 

Svaluclon and Data Collacclon Efforta 

Original avalumtlon atudlaa ldandflad ahlfca In acclcudaa and dlsclpllna 
problams In cha achoola and Olscrlcc C chac affaccad cha aducaclonal 
climata. Concinulng daca collacclon and analysis by soma slcas of cha 
Program ara uaaful In datarminlng pocanclal problaaa and changaa chac stay 
ba naadad co iaprova ooc only cha In-School Suspanslon Program, bac also 
Cha ragular lnscruc clonal program. Ona slca axparlancad a draaclc lncraasa 
In pupils aaalgnad co In-School Suspanslon for cardlnass. Aa a raaulc of 
chaaa staciscics, faculcy ©aacings wara schadulad co dlscuaa cha cardy 
policy In cha school, an admlniatrativa taam confaranca uaa hald co aaaaaa 
causa s of cha lncraasa and co orlanc a nav nam bar of cha caam co cha 
disciplinary philosophy and opclona ot cha achool, and mod If lcaclons of 
asslgnmanc pracclcaa co In-School Suapanalon auch aa a minimum aaalgnmanc 
of laaa chan a full day ara balng considarad. Moni coring of cha affacca 
of cha nav accandanca policy of Olacrlcc C la alao balng undartakan 
chrough scadaclcal collacclon and analysis ac soma slcas. 

During cha coursa of cha lntattalva acudy of cha In-School Suspanslon 
Program, carcaln araas of concam chac'oay naad raavaluaclon and 
acrangchanlng wara ldanclflad chrough obaarvaclona and lntarviaws. Whlla 
cha initial pra-aarvica add in-sarvioa cralnlng wara vall-plannad and 
comprahansiva, a continuing in-sarvica aducaclon plan has noc ba*n 
davalopad. Soma follovup cralnlng has baan provldad ac cha Dlacrlcc 
laval, buc a syacamaclc machod for scudying and dlsaaminaclng racanc 
raaaarch lnformacion and ldanclfylng nav skills and scracagiaa approprlaca 
co cha Program haa noc baan lmplamancad. 

1 Tha original daalgn and guldallnaa of cha Program raqulrad cloaa coordinadon 
and communication batuaan cha P^rgram and cha guidanca counaalora of cha 
school. la ac laaa c "ona of cha alcaa ofcparvad, cha Coordinator saams co 
hava raplacad cha counaalor and assumad cha rola of providing counaallng 
aarylcaa co scudancs in naad >n cha Program. This may ba an anomaly 
apaclflc to chat alca bacauaa of admlniatrativa phlloaophy or inaf faccivanass 
of tha guidanca sarvlcas in tha particular achool. Hovavar, a raavaluaclon 
of cha procaduraa, guldallnaa, and objactlvaa ralaclng co counaalor par* 
tlclpaclon mlghc ba banaflclal in auacalnlng and lncraaalng cha af facclvanaaa 
of cha In-School Suapanalon alcarnatlva on acudant bahavlor chroughout cha 
District. 

Aa originally anvisionad, cha Program *«s co affacc cha ragular lnatructionai 
program in tha achool through tha rola of tha. Coordinator aa a raaourca 
paraon to cha lnatructlonal staff. Insights galnad by tha Coordinator 
through forking vith atudanta with disciplinary problama vara to ba ua ad 
to tmprova classroom managtmanc tachnlquaa and tha disciplinary cliaata 
vlthin tha. achool. Coordlnatora ara atill daacrlbad aa raaourea par ions, 
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but no specific procedures or responsibilities have been defined or 
implemented co achieve the resource objective. Successful resource 
efforts were observed, but chey seemed co be che resulc of the commlcaenc, 
concern , and persdnalicy of the Individual Coordinator rather Chan a 
program function. 

While soma efforts have begun co assess che effects of che new District 
attendance policy, On the In-School Suspension program, lc may be necessary 
co design. a districc-vide evaluaclon of the policy. Questions needing 
answers seem co be : 

(1) Are students being ; unduly penalized through counting ISS 
as an absence? 

(2) Should students be allowed Co receive credlc and grades 
for regular classroom work while assigned co ISS? 

(3) Is ISS contributing co "pushouts" due co academic 
failure? 

(&) - Do che original guidelines and procedures of ISS 
need to be altered as a result' -of new problems and 
new district policies? 

With the past experience and success of District C in research and evaluation, 
a further study should pose no ^problems. 

Statistical data and expressions of support from students, teachers, 
parents, and the community indicate that the In-School Suspension Program 
in School District C is successful. The success may be summed up better 
through one of the students interviewed, who after having been assigned to 
la-School Suspension five times during the 1979-79 school year before 
expulsion, returned to the high school this year and became an honor roll 
student* The student attributed this change In behavior to "the help 
my best friend, (the Coordinator), and the Principal gave me through 
listening and helping me tihdarstand myself." 
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Sample Assignments for Avtraga and Rtmtdlal 
Students placed on Jn-School suspension tn 
District C. 



ia-5CKooL suspsnsior/ 



PACKET 2-A« 



Durin* the tiae you art in 1-53 you art expected to work 
steadily, this packet will tell you what to do. 30 NOT 
\TUIE ON THIS BfcCXST. Put til your work on your own taper 
or on the worksheets you win bo §Lron* Vorfr aglJSlllg ' 
*SiL for il? 1 * lr do not understand loeitSInf 7 5™iT 
SKIP AAOOtO THROUGH THIS PfcCSf OF -fOWC. \i% want you to 
do this work in the order in which it is written. Start 
off o«ch Motion by writing tho heading on your papsr. 

Read a chapter~in a booic aasifnsd you by tho Coordinator, 
.rite a s um ir y of tho chapter. So sure to uao your own 
words. Do not copy froa tho book. 

SSBBBS 

Xou-fot a luaser Job that ?ays you J2.75 en hour. ?ou wor'i 
<*0 houro a veek for 10 weeks. How such aonoy will you aake? 

3et a copy of the HWL M 0 POST froa tho Coordinator. ?icis 
cj»t a car or a aotorcyoie that you would Li-ce to buy. Did 
your turner Job aaka you enoufh aonoy to" allow you to buy 
this car or oyclo? If not, find a car or aotcrcycla you can 
afford. 

Suppose that your now ear or cyclo needs raw tiros. ?au 
find that tiros far it cost 335 oaeh. Can you afford than? 
.ould this Job jive you enough aonoy to allow you to dri'-re 
your car or cyclo very Icnf? 



Suppooo you decide to quit school. ?ou find a Job. workin* 
outaido l constriction, yard wort, otc.) that will pay you 
aiaiauD wa*# (32.63 por hour). , fou can work 3 days oacn 
week. How aany days is it possible for you to work oaoh 
year? (52 wooks por yoar) 

How auch aonoy could you aake if you worked all tho tiae? 
(8 hours par d*y..5 lays par week. 52 waoka -or yoar) 

Jeople who work outside cannot always work because of tho 
woathar. Suppose it rains or snows a total of 30 workini 
days durinf tho yoar. How auch aonsy would you aaka during 
tho ysar? 

lupposo you ars olok 5 4aye and want to tako a 10 day 
vacation during ?h« yoar. Vftat would bo tho total aaount 
of aeney you could aaka? ' 

Sfcs 71 Gowomasnt taxes inccao. Suppose you suet pay 20* 
of your yearly salary to ths Podsral' Sovarnsont. *nd 
you also aust pay 1% of your total salary to tho Stata 

of • 

How auch aonoy would you have loft to spend at tho end sf 
tha yoar, aftar you doduet tho isee "froa tad veathsr, illnoso, 
vacation, tnd taxes? 



'JSSSSS12 isiisry 

* **ord those on the topic i *T v ,o Perfect Veekend— 
Ptoa Friday Afternoon ?e Sunday Sight;** ('fee» jjg worca) 

£JPLz° I« wiw* somas 9 xor iwg si ro zctz 

UCX Wf» AJf EXTRA 24? c* T'O.) 



q Hvetofe Street. 
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Day 2 -a, psfa 2 



Suppoaa thara was a fira in your homa tonifht. and you had 
only 5 alnutas to aawa any or til of your chcriahad 
possessions* 

List tha onirics you would saw, in ordar of thsir lapor^anca 
to you* than, writs ons'santanca about aach« fl'/inf a raason 
why you would aawa this ono itca. 

scxool racircxre 

In your own words* axplain thrf aoanin* of tha word 3I3CI7LINZ . 

If you wars Ur. "handler, how would you hand! a tha following 
disoiplina probiaas? 

1* k atudant is eaufht ■co*cir-f in tha raatroon. 
jf* A atudant # fifhting with tnothar atudant. 
3* * atudant la bains dtaruptiTs in class. 

k atudant is ruxmias in tha hail. 
3* k atudant pushss aoBaons f t b boo:cs out of thair hands* 
&* X atudant cursos at a taaehar. 

k 1 

7* k atudant talks back to a taachor. 

3. k atudant ia caught destroying school property (aueh ta 
writing on tha walls or losks.) 

9. k atudant cooes to school aftar drinking alcohol. 

10. 4* student is caught aaoklng aarijuana in achooL. 

U* k atudant is truant froa school. , 

12. k atudant rafuaae'to writs pu&lahcont work eaei£%ad by 
a taaohsr* 

'•tits a 500 word thene on tha topic i "Sy Leaet Fevorito 
Subjoeta or taachsrs*" 

amasss 

3o tha IfilZC MMH %'OKSHSR that you f$t froa tha Coordinator. 

See a Hilar to aeasure ths length* width, and height of a 
torebooU— (a) in inchoai (b) in ccntiaetere* 

Figure tho aalMM o? tha textbook ('/oluao* length x width x Might) 
(a) in cubic inchoei (b) in cubto centiaetsrs 

*hls rooo is approxisataj// 24+ faat long, 22# faat wida, and 
?# fast hifh. rind its voluae. 

(uxan. WLLc*/ the mus kio ;*s:e fox ksl? :f *eu ;b: :?) 
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\*rita a itory about yourself ualn* iU °* followir.5 
*cria. You can uao tho vords aoro -nan onct. 

1. Kapplnoa* Difforont 

2. Proud 7. Sirtaon 
p. ^on«y 8. Xavar 

+ . 3oat 9. Lova 

J. ?aaliy * 10. Juruw 

Suppoaa that you jit a Job that paya 13-50 par hour, with 
ttaa-and-a-lial/ for pvartlaa. This aaana that if you *oric 
acre than ^0 houra In any ona wsaic (3 houra ?ar lay, 5 -*y» 
a -vaak) you will paid 50% aoro than your ro^uiariy salary 
(?5«25 P«r hour) "JWtn tha vsathar ii bad. you io not *or£. 
*nd -*han you taJco a vacation, you io ^pt sot ;ail. 

Tho following iiat a.'.owa how sany houra y^u wori: luting *ach 



9t 


tJ: 


4 * 


UO 


2. 


^2 




y 






?: 


-L 

i*0 


?. 

a. 


35 


32 


9. 


10. 


uo 


u. 


*i 


12. 


35 



13. 30 25. 
li. 10 26. 

a: a 



23 37- 35 

i<* 38. -0 

0 19. 

23. 30 So. -5 



17. 26 29- 35 *1. '*0 

13. 3* JO. 25 *2. *7 

19. 20 31, 25 *3. J*a 

20. 0 (vacation) 32. 20 b£. 35 

21. 0 i vacation) 33- 35 / *5. ^ 

22. 10 3&. *«/ ^. 50 
21. 25 35. '+9 *7 
24. 35 36. m ^3. «*3 

/ 50. 22 

FiTiro out how jaich aonoy you will luring tho yoar. 

JSSSSS2 tfXI»Z 

/rito a 500 worS thaao on tha topic i " .%a Soon *i 1 Jrnduata 
frts tti^h School X Plan To 4 

?aa tha following indorsation to aaica Una jrapha' of tha 
data flvoiu 3a aa r.oat aa poaalbla. It you do not .*«avo 
jraph papor , drat your own eraph linos. 7ha Coordinator 
can ilvo you a rxUr. 

taaporaturaa of a Spring Say— 

5 a.a. - So* n f'oon - 73* 

7 t.a. - 1 -5. a. -30* 

8 a.a. - i7* z p.a.-3l* 

9 a.a. - 711 " 3 p.a.-83* 

10 a.a.- ?:l & ?.a.-«2' 

11 a.a.- 75° 5 P.a.-79^ 
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Day 2-« , ?m*a" + 

(Graphing, continuod) 

7iUiaa :cipt trade of >JL« scionca toat icoraa'for «ach nonth 
of tha ichooi yaar, ^au:o a lint ^raph sf aroraSda. 

Saptaabar - ?obruary * - 915 

Oetobar - 795 Harch - 375 

:i*OTanbar - 3«5 April - 9<*5 

Oacaabor . - 32* May • 925 

January - 395 Jurat - 955 * 

Pota watchad an auto race Saturday and rocordod tfcs lap "spatda 
of his favorito drlnr. . Graph tha apoads* 

Lap I - 1UO aph Lap 9-156 aph 

Lap 2 - 1UO aph Lap 10 - 1J2 japh 

Lap 3- l<n aph Lap U - 150 sph 

Lap * - 151 aph Up 12 - l<*o aph 

Up 5 - 152 aph Up 13 - 1*5 aph 

Up 3 - 150 aph Up li - 150 aph 

Up 7 - 1*9 aph Up 15 - 170 aph 

Up 3 - 153 aph 

Tha nucbar of jaopla who dia of lunj caneor «ach /oar I* jivtn 
below • Graph thcao data ind •atiaata how aany paoplo -till 
dia of lun* caneor In 1990. 

1930 - 2,500 

19&0 - 7,500 

1950 -13,000 

1900 -37,500 

1970 -61,000 

1980 -38,000 (oattaatad) 

1990 - m 

tha Coordinator to zi m rc you throe ^oolca froc tha aha If . 
>7rits a Itttar to aaeh publiahtr, ordering a copy of aach 
booJc Tha point of this oxarsiao is to soo If you oan use 
oorrtct buainaaa lattar fora* If you do not tocw how to 
writs a buainaaa iottar, j|£ XJLC Sll3 « 

"rita a 500 word thooa on tha topis 1 Throo ?Ucaa I 
'.fould Lowa To ''lait.* 



'Jrita a briaf dai 
UIca to do baat : 

t/rita anothar ?a$o about ona thine /° u to do laaat of all* 



'/rita a briaf daaeripcion (ona paga) about* tha thine you 
UIca to do baat af ail. 



Day 2 -A, bago 5, 



?ou havo probably read the letters to "Dear «bby" iji the 
•paper. Try to answer* the following lotters Ilia she vcull. 

Dear Abby , 

I as. 10. years old and am writing to you in desperation. My 
uoa will not lot ae piclc out ay own clothe* for school. She 
says that I 'a too young. All ay friends ^icl: out their 
clothes far^dhool. If you tell ay :Iob it's all right, • 
. she'll let no. y - 

Sandy 

Dear &bby, 

-i am divorced and have custody of ay children. Their aother 
left us and didn't want to taice care of the children. I 
need to hire a woman to talza care of the children, ./hat 
should I loot for in such a woman. 

J 

Dear Abby, 

Svery day I havo to tell ay Uids to picic up their cipthos, 
brush thair teeth, and put their booics away. ?ou would thinic 
by now they would Iciow, but they don't. I have tried yelling 
jiving stares, and ignoring them. >Iow can I jet then to 
do* what they are suppcsod to do? _ 

<*xi£ry~ .;other 

Dear Aibby, 

I have one sister who is pretty and one who is very saart. 
• I havo a third sister who is so witty that people laugh the 
ainute she opens her aouth. Poopio' loolc at ae ao if I've 
got nothing, t'a beginning to thinlc they are right. I 
feel dumb, ugly, and 3our aost of the tiae< './hat can I do 
about aysalf? Pleaao hurry with your answer. I no*d* yo.ur 
elp. f « + Nobody „ 

a.ad th. folicwiss story. Than answar th. qua.tiona -.low. 

SaK"?i?i« fflrtf ^-y««..=ld who is in h. r junior yw „ 
cast Falls .-ii.ja School. :-:.r ?ron danc. ia -list : two 
away and Joyc. is dyirvs to S o. Larry asics Srtflo !i2 
sh.acc.pta .v. n thougg sho <ta.«n*tLJ5 *ia 3?.^' ??* ■ 
m to -50 with Oavil? but ia TLlT£ wotidn'?a»ftr\ 

IS Kxc^.d^St aSS.?* " 1{3 h,r t0 20 to th. danc 
David iS ,ho XC wi2l d 'caS tSTSLV^K^ ^ ^ 3 

Should sho S o with David, whoa ah. roally u:«s? Shy, 3r why ao 
If you w, r9 Larry and sh. choq.. David, how would you f..l? 



> IN-SCHOOL SUSPENSION « m t PACKET 3 -R • - ♦ 

.This pacicst of xatsrials tslls^youyvhat you ars to do today, 
Follow this* rulas cars fully i " 

1. ?ut all your woric 6n your own papsr. 30 MOT V/RITS ON THIS 

?ACKET. * 

2. Work carefully, "-frits so ws csji rsad it. r Jss complsts 

'ssntsncss. " tfatch*your sssHiru? and*' ^pramifcar, 
3* ?ut ths hsadir.5 of each nsw ssetion on your papsr so *s ,, 
can find it, 

*+. D« >T0T SKI? AROUND in ths packet,* Start vith ths first 

ssetion* then do ths sscond, arte, 
5* AsJc for hslp if you nssd it. If soms tiling is too hard, ws 
nay bs able to sivs you s^teetfcing sis* to do in its placo. 
6, Rsad ths rulss of ths I-SS room and FOLLOW THEM CARETOLLY . 

PUNCTUATION / 

Copy ths following Paragraphs. 7«e capital lsttsrs, commas, 
question aarics. quotation aarics, and osriods to aaJcs aach 
.ssntsncs, correct. 

vvithxn ths next few years yot wiilos faced *;ith r>z :^30 for 

EARNING A LIVING SCHOOL "/IlxT 3E 3EKI:;0 YCU AND THE 70RLD CP 
'•fORIC LIS AHEAD TCECH C? THE THOUSANDS AND THCUSAJfES OF 

JOS OPPORTUNITIES '.tfILL Y OtJ CHQOS? ' 

AT FIRST IT :!AY SEEM THAT YOU '.'JILL 3S.A3I2 TO CH0C3E *;rY 
CAREER TOtJ VtANT AND YCU 30* HAVE AN ALMOST UNLIMITED CHOICE 
3UT THE CHOICE YOU HUG AFTER YOU FINISH SCHOOL MAY 3E LIGHTED 
5Y THE CHOICES YOU ;UUB '7KH2 YCU ARE STILL IN SCHOOL 

DURING THE NEXT FEtf YEARS YOU WIZL HAVE TO #A3S tfANY DECISIONS 
A30UT BT COURSES TO TAKE AND^BOUT HOW HUCH YOU I2ARN UKII2 
TAZdNG THESE COURSES MAKING THESE DECISIONS WISELY IS A 
• OIPFICULT JOB IT REQUIRES THAT YOU KKOtt A LOT A30UT THE TYFS 
OP JOB YOU 3&Y VZANT TO CHOOSE LATER IT ALSO REQUIRES THAT YCU 
KNOW A LOT ABOUT YOURSELF 

3££I1 ARITHMETIC SURVEY 

'tforJc ths following problsmf on your own papsr. Copy ths 
problsn first, SEMEHBERi DO NOT WRITE CN THIS SHEET. 

Addi .78 7.76 37.29 2.307 .07 2.2 
.24 6.3^ 99.20 1.990 .09 3-3 
-l22- SLl22 ' 3t<?9 . 9t?^1 ILL 

Subtract! 1.7 10.05 106.30 13.38 100 .009 
- J ;Li99 sLi2 - Li -.008 

Multiply 1 .07 10.07 273.9 3^.009 .900 
z ,0T x 1.90 x .a a 1-909 X ,00<3 

Oividsi 2) 12.6 23) *.60 'l.5 ) 1 5 .02 } 555 

CHARACTER EVALUATION - 

V/rita a ons pa*s sssay about somsons you disll^t .. Dsscri^s 
what this psrson doss that bothsts you the most. Try to 
sxplain why this psraon acta this way, 



Aeic tha Coordinator fqr spsliin* -*ord ssarchss. You m*y vrit# 
on thsss woricihfjktsv 

*Ks—dlsl Seudsnc 
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Day 3 -a. pa«t 2 



(DO^OT WHITS ON THIS SHE2T. Copy trfeh proSl.o ^your own 



16.06 

111.9 

222.9 

332*2 



278.019 

2.6789 
9.7778 



178.99 



.0098 

0122 



198.99 

41. 



15,7 
28-9 



23>57 
9.009 
2.H3 



2.0000 
3.0000 

7 -aooa 



2763.^8 
^.99 
SS?9 




21.98 
87.89 
21.21 
^•88 



231.234 
897.4.35 
258.589 



- { 



10.01 
9.09 
8.09 

L3S 



158.0089 
987.3809 
123. 384*. 



Accsss 
Sxcsss 

An 
And 

3sat 
3««t 



3raic§ 
3r*aic 

Clothsa 
.Close 

Cymbal 
Symbol 



Gut 

Oo 

Flour 
Plowsr 

Lead 
Lad 



loan 
lont 

?taca 

?isce 

Pray 
?rsy 



PSRSOWAft gROESP.Ty . 

fj"?. 0 ^ 1 .!; i^*"* 1 ''* rilir -* you would liico to 'own snm«<Uy. 

c ;r^i^K af car ; «fJ»Pl«»^» bij boat, a houaJ. «c.J 
yfurJ.lff 0wnias thi * thias ^ y° u ^out 

S^Sii 0 *T ?mii2 0K 7!I ? S SHEST - ^'<un you copy 

•acn probltm otvso your papor.) p/ 



iifc78.90 



3976.987- 



3187.98 
--??■?? 

H.09.09 

- 8?t?0 

^573. 9987 

- aziaaaag 



42.01 
- .27 

327.50 



ilO.OO 

,r.,3iW 



3799.97 



388.38 
■ ,39,, 



$10000.00 

- 'lOO-afi 



23 «9876 <A 



312.56? 
•^2,166., 



(AAE *CU H&VIJfC PROBI2SB? I? SO, ASIC ?0R HSL?. ?iElZ:2£a- 
XOtf MUST MOT SKI? AHYTSCyq . ) • 
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Day 3-a , £up 3 



•J 



Atfc tht Coordinator far a copy of Lift SH 



fit— a Sitcijj 
owini words in 



booic. Find tho word in tht booic. Cony 
tht tntirt paragraph- tht vord it in. ^ir tht word hat aort 
than ont pa/jt litttd for it, utt tho *lrat ?a*t litttd.) 
Rtad tht paragraph you havtjfarfpitd and than writt a dtflnition 
of tht word, T 



1* Sndocrint System 

2. .Distamntr 

3. Griatlt 

4. »0smlvoro 

5. Rlc£tta 



6. Hypothotis 

7. Ichthyolo^- 
3. Sraof 

9. Loc&Jaw 

10. Milliptdtt 



Copy tho In-School Suaptnaion Rulta from tht ^oard. Art 
you following tach ont? 



Facta 




.7 
O 



.9 



7.76 



16.09 
•10 



135.99 

.00 1 



27.1 



1^8 



2*. 77 



19.567 



25^.9 
120 



22.231. 

l9_ 



17.555 
L 



27. 3^5 



1.555 



2*377 



f 

i.fc.367 
■ 998 



.0003 



£32U£ Pnopmry 



Tht City df Virginia 3aach. tht Stato of Virginia, and tht 
unittd Statto Oovttfaitnt $ivt you aany, many ttrvlctt. LiJt 
at cany of thcat ao you can _thin£ of. 

thoat otrTictt art paid for with sonty coiitcttd at taxtt. 
tfany paop% thin£ ttuta tro too high. Ihty art willing to 
JX** un to¥t aarvicoa if thtir ttucat art lowartd. '.rtiich 

tht ttrvicta in your litt would you bt willing to jivt u*3 
if taxoa wtro out? Explain why. 

AaJ: tho Coordinator for a coy/ of 2&r^h * 3cianco ~,\ Starch 
2t£ tTndcraimai-*. Find tht GlottSyir. ^J*bac!< of tho * 
book. JLooic up taeh of tho following wordt tr.d oopy ita 
definition, ?htn writo a sonttn^t U3ir«s tht word corroctiy. 
(Your atnttneoa should thow that you undtrstand tho ntaniat 
of tach word.) 



1. Cotatt 

2. Extinct 
3* Solvtnt 

• V/attr Tabl* 
tlannal 

• Amphibian 



7. Ciiaatt 

3. Alloy 

9. Fault 

10. Voathtr 

U. Pontoon 

12. Aattroid 



13. 2<>aporato 

1*. Jtt Strata 

15. Sunt pot 

16. Li tor j 

17. Cascadt 
13. Abrttlon 



j 
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Oay 3'.r i pig* 4 

All af tha following ?robloas ira division orobloas. 3ut 
your vtultiplication Facto shaat -vtli hal? you 3olva thaa. 

i£p22 u don,t ;aow » for haip. 30 roT */aiT2 c:r rxrs 

SHSZX.. Copy aach problem onto your own paper. 

5 J *sq- 12 J 45i 7 j ) 37 * 

' 3 J 0,25" 10 J 100,00 _ " 3 T^5T3 12 J IM — 

2.3 j 53.2 i.u ) lo.wr 7.5 ) 7733 .o« nr 
aaa&saa ' 

All of ua io things" that irritata othar paopla icaatiaaa. 
.hint baclc to* tha iaot tiaa you 114 3ooathir.$ that zadt 
your paranta, a taachor, or a friand uicry at you. 3aocriba 
what you did. ?r/ to ax? Lain why you tctad tha vay you did. 
Jia you act that vay on puypoaa or waa it an accidanf? Hava 
you avar triad to irritata aocaona? If 30, daacriba what 
fcappanod. 

. Tsrrms A3 ore ?s r 'JJ'J.- tg 

£ry to thirJ: of wA: you would liisa your Ufa to ba IL'm 
•0 or 15 yaaro ftroa now. ::hat Icind of a job would you U:ca 
to hara?- Kow would you li^a to ba Uvinf? Xow auch aonay 
would you liko to hava? 

!*rito a ahort- daacription of what you wtU hava to do to «at 
tha kind of Ufa »you Juat daacribad. you havo to to to 

achool to laara any apacial alciUa? 

* \ 
% 

< 

♦ • * * 
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■ I. INTRODUCTION 

i 



This cast study differs somewhat from the others reported in this Vol una * 
Hart we examine a b^alc program— In-School Suapeneion-r- which has baao id 
b axlaeanca in District D since 1972. However, in ad (lit ion to tha basic 
District D program, tha diaaamination and "tinplementation of cha program co 
two other districts--E and F~located in tha sama ganaral araa aa District 
D w4r% atudiad. Researchers hopad to collact data on tha program adop- 
tion procass in tha lattar two districts. Tha In-School Suapanaion Program— 
or In-School Rafarral Program aa it ia callad in District E — has been in 
existence for ona year in both districts. 

Sat ting -■. - 

All thre* districts may ba conaidarad suburbs. Two— D and E— ara geographi- 
cally small and ara experiencing declining enrollment. Diatrict F is tha 
farthaat ramp vad from tha city, covera a relatively larga araa, and is 
experiencing growth in a tudant population. All three diatricts fall in 
tha 3,000 to 7,000 s tudant population range; have budgata (1979-80) of ^ 
approximataly 910 million; and hava secondary school staffs of approximately 
100 taachara. All buildings visitad had a raaidant principal and at laaat 
ona aeaietant principal. 

Each of tha diatricts is mostly white (98%) attf all would fall within the 
category "middle claae." Two of the districts— D and E— have highly stable 
teacher populations. In district D, for example, there is, no staff member 
with less tfaan>i2 yeara aenlority, with, the exception of the In-School Sua- 
panaion Coordinator, who haa bean with the diatrict for eight yeara. 

In this caee/Vtudy, tha In-School Suspension Program in District D will be 
discussed in^ da tail. Descriptions of the program in Diatricta E and F 
will emphasize a comparison to the original program in Diatrict D. 



II. piSCIPLINE POLICIES 
Discipline at tha Diatrict Laval (District P) 

Section 10.70 of Diatrict D's Policy Manual containa the following guide- 
lints on sttidant^diacipllne: L 

Student Discipline : Students are responsible for complying 
with rulea, and regulations of tha School District and the 
instructions of School District paraonnel, and for accept- 
ing the authority of the faculty and School Diatrict offi-y 
dale on achool property and at school-sponsored, off- < 
csmpus event*. Failure to meet theae responsibilities will 
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be cause for disciplinary action. Each teacher ia expected 
co daal with tha majority of problama which arlaa in thtir ' ' 
claaarooa. Tha use of physical forca aa punishment la not 
allovad except whan writ tan conaapt of parant or guardian la 
on fila vlth principal. However, raaaonabla restraint of a 
student may ba uaad whan nacaaaary to pravant dlarupcion of 
tha claaarooa and/or to protact tha aafacy of students or 
staff members, (p. 121) 

In addition to restrictions on physical forca, taachars ara also prohibitad 
from using grada raduction aa puniahoant (Saction 10.704; p. 122). Disci- 
plinary options availabla to ataff includa: 

a Patantlon (10.701) 

a In-School Suapanaion (10.7021) 

a Out-of -School Suapanaion. (10.7022) 

a Studant Expulsion (10.703) 

Spadflc proacribad actions mantionad in tha Policy Manual ara vandalism 
(10.632), misconduct on school busaa (10.633), smoking, which is alao 
agalnat stata law (10.634), chaalcal involvement (10.633), poaaaaaion of a 
dangaroua waapon (10.636), and atudanc atrikaa/dlaruptiona (10.69). 

Saction 10.6 of tha manual, and mora apaclf ically, aubaaction 10.61 ad- 
draaa tha ganaral issua of atudant dua procaaa rights. A four stap ravitw 
procaaa is outlined in casts of studant dissatisfaction that movas from 
tha taachar, through tha building admlnlf tratlon and auparintandant to, If 
nacaaaary, tha Board of Education. 

Relative to In-School Suapanaion, Oia trice 0 f a Policy Manual raada aa follows 

In^School Suspanalon ; Sacondary atudants who violata school 
regulations may ba assigned io-school suspanalon aa a dis- 
ciplinary action. Studanta will ba required to remain in 
tha In-school suspension room for a daaignatad period of time 
and will ba expected to complete assigned claaa work during 
tha tlaa. *Tha right to return to tha regular achool achedule 
will- be earned by meeting apaclf led time, behavioral and 
Academic requirements. (10.7021); p. 121) 

Piscipjllns at tha Building Laval. (District D) 

Within the context of the Board Policy Manual, each building aeta up specific 
standards of behavior. Expectations relative to discipline are communicated 
to atudenta in achool folders or handbooks which are given to each atudant 
during tha opanlng week of school. 

The amount of information provided to student's varies. For example, one of, 
the junior high schools in District D lists in the student handbook speci- 
fic offenses and the minimum disciplinary action attached to each (p. 21). 
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ISS la the designated initial since ion for smoking and chtxnleal abuse. Ic 
represents ona of a rang* of ^esponees for chafe, vandalism,, fighting, fire- 
works, dangerous items, disobedience, and defiance. The second junior high 
school rafars Co cha ISS only as punishment for violation of the no-smoking 
policy. " 

Tha high school issuas a foldar Co aach nav student. In addition Co briafly 
dascrlblng cha ISS— which is housad at cha high School— the 'foldar also 
da tails ISS sanctions for tobacco, alcohol, othar illegal drugs, and savara 
dlsciplina problams. Tha procaduras of tha ISS ara briafly described, and* 
tha lagitimata altarnativa of out-of -school suspension is presented briafly. 

As far aa ia known, nona of tha thraa buildings holds a dlsciplina assambly 
at any time during cha school yaar. Tt*ere ara no othar dlsciplina delated 
programs in oparatlon in District 0. Thara is, hovavar, axtansive usa of 
aftar school datantlon as an initial punishment for a wide ranga of miabe- 
haviors. . < * 



III. THE PROGRAM 



1 Olstrlct 0 was aalactad for Inclusion as a principal, Phasa II sita bacausa 
of tha influence that tha program has had on in-*scfu>ol alternatives to 
suspanaion in surrounding districts. Another factor that weighed heavily 
in the selection was the "relatively low-cost of the ISS program which 'is 
totally funded out of district resources. It waa thought that Olstrlct 0 
might serve as a realis&ic model for other moderately sized districts. 

V 

1 Finally, there existed an opportunity to study otheif district* who had 

adopted the ISS model and to, form soma initial opinions about the transport^ 
ability of the prfgriEm. 

Data Sources for the Study 4 

' District D was Visited by a study tesm member for five days In April, 1980. 
Four daya were spent at District E and two days at District F, in April and 
May of that year. While in each 41strlct, printed material was reviewed and 
interviews were conducted with students who had been aesigned to the In- 
School Suapenaion (ISS) Program as well aa with students who had no experi- 
ence in ISS. The program was observed, and extensive discussions were held 
with each program coordinator and building administrator. Finally, data wars 
collected from a sample of students, teachers, and parents of ISS students 
through short questionnaires. Selected data elements were extracted from 
a systematic sampl^of students records (In District D only) that included: 

(a) students who had been aasigned to ISS 

(b) students who had been suspended out-of-achool 

(c) students who had been neither assigned to the ISS - nor 
suspended out-of-school. 
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Data extraction was performed by school <^ietrict employees to contraccor 
a pacification*. Contingancy or correlational analyses of the data were 
performed as appropriate. 

Goals and Objectives of tfri Program ^ 

The goal of ia-echool suspension is to provide a constructive alternative 
to out-of-school suspension aa a sanction for certain student disciplinary 
probleas. Basic principles of the program include earning one's return 
to the regular school program and basing re-entry into the regular program 
on the student's personal reactions (Proposed to the Board for a Program 
of In-School Suepenaion, Adopted August 8, 1972). 

The initial proposal also saw in-school suspension as an opportunity for 
.program staff to provide positive guidance and role modeling for students 
having disciplinary problems. Finally,' the designers of the progrem saw 
temporary removal of the student from the school**" social life as a strong 
disincentive for repeated misbehavior. 

• 

There were no explicitly stated program objectives found in any of the 
program documentation reviewed in District 0. It was, however, quite 
clearly inferred that reduction in the number of ftudents suspended was a 
primary objective. .The type and frequency of specific offenses and the 
relationship of such figures to in-school suspension is' only rarely dealt 
with directly in district or progrem reports. It ( does appear, however, 
that initially the ISS was establish ed prim a&ly to handle smoiclng-as the 
moat frequent offense. ^*^F 

This situation had changed somewhat during the 1979-80* school year when f up 
through the time of the site visit in April, 122 high school students had 
been assigned to the ISS. More than half of these assignments were for 
truanoy. It is interesting to note that assignment to the ISS as a penalty 
for excessive absent is not mentioned in the folder issued to all fcigh 
school students. Y 

* * 

Program History 

, x * \ 

In-School Suspension (ISS) began at the senior high school in Oistrict 0 on 
an experimental basis during the 1972-73 school year. Prior to that time, 
out-of -school supension was the response tcf many disciplinary problems. 
The current ISS supervisor wet hired at thfc time this experiment was begun. 
During the preceding school year, approximately eighty students had been 
suspended out-of -school, mostly for smoking. Seven of these students ware 
suspended twice. During the first year of ISS, 147 in-school suspensions 
were meted out— 132 for smoking and the remaining fifteen for either alcohol 
9r drugs, it appears tha&r from its inception, ISS has been used as the 
common suspension in all but the most extreme cases. 

During the 1973-74 school year the ISS program was extended to the two 
Junior high schools. However, given the small size of the district, the 
progrem was housed in a single location— the senior ^righ school. This 
configuration remained up through the time the site visit was ^inducted. 
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The .junior high "experiment was reviewed la early 1974. Following* art 
excerpts from the, meiporancja writ.cen hy chit, various adminiscracors in- 
volved /wlch cha ISS^progrsife. 

Assistant Principal: Junior" High School 1 

Scudenc raspohsa: Scudencs generally prefer baing 
sent home because of tha freedom from supervision* 
it affords in moat casas. However, soma have ex- 
pr eased soma satisfaction .that chey wara able Co 
keep up with tha class work and not gat bahlnd 
whlla in In-SchoolwSuspenaiou. * 

Staff raaponaa: Whlla tha making out of assignments, 
and lo soma casas special assignments, has required 
extra effort on the part of -the ceacher, the consensus 
seems to be a positive one; chat tha program la, needed 
and la good. 

* Rarencal raaponaa: The parencs pf students who have 

bean placed in ln-school suspension have expreaaad 
approval for che prograx* in conferences held wlch Cham 
ac the time of assignment co ln-school suspension. 
Thay approve of che, idea of dlrecc supervision and che 
provision for keeping up wlch class work. Only one 
parenc had reservaciona abouc her scudenc being senc 
co che senior high. 

. During cha reporting period— from November 1, 1973 co 
jbsnuary 29, 1974—sevenceen scudancs for Building 1 
ware sent to ISS. There were six repeaters. The 
average stay for all scudancs was jusc over four days. 
Moac were aenc up for smoking. 

a Aasiscant Principal: Junior High School 2 

In the reporting period 8 scudenc* ware suspended 
to che ISS program and chare were no repeaters. 
This compares wlch 18 scudencs and 5 repeacara 
far che corresponding period in che 1972-73 
sdhool year. 

Tha la-school : suspension room offers an alcerne- 
taclve whan dealing wlch scudenc discipline 
problems • • • Inst tad of" placing che suspended 
studant on the street or "on vacation" in che 
home i ic places cha scudenc in a dlfferenc school 
envlronmenc -where he earna che rlghc co recurn co 
che regular school day by completion of cercaln 
specific assignments. 
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Parancs ara gtatrallf* favorable Co usa of 

Cha in-sctool suspansion room. Oaa uof avor- 

abla ccmtftnc daalc with transportation and „ 

Cha "razzing" racaivad. by cha junior high 

studanc on cha sanlor high bus. This is*a / 

laglclmaca shorccqjaing; hovavar cha paranc 

can provide cha cransporcacioa and In chls / 

casa cha .scudanc would hava baan unauparvlsad 

at horn* If ha had noc baan In cha in-school 

sus pans ion. 

Basad on cha Junior high school axparianca during cha axparioanCaJUparlod, 
cha program has conclauad wich scudants from cha cvo junior high^hools 
balng suspandad inco cha ISS program locacad ac cha sanlor high iascaad 
of balng suspandad ouc of school. Tabla 1 providas mora scaciscj.es on 
ln-school sus pans ion ac cha high, school in Discrict 0 from 1972*73 
chrough cha yaar cha dlscricc was vlslcad by tha scudy cairn. 

Daca on scudancs aaslgnad Co cha'ISS from tJU cvo jojnior high schoxlls in 
Dlscricc D-yara only collaccad for Cha 1979-80 school yaar.' In concrasc 
Co Cha flguras raporcad in Tabla 1, junior high school scudancs candad 
Co racaiva moac of chair in-sctabol suspansion aaslgnmancs for fallura 
co accand dacanclon (18%), bahavior problams (122), and cnuincy/accandanca 
problama (142). Unlika cha high school, of cha 71 raporcad aasignmancs 
co ISS from ona of cha Junior high schools, only chraa involvad smtfking. 
Nona involvad Cha usa -of drugs. 



In summary , cha scaff and scruccura of cha In-School Suspfefion program 
^in Dlscricc D has ramainad • tabla from ics incapcion Co cha prasanc. 
Ics scablllcy has ax t and ad from cha accual program chrough (ha scaff. 

Tha paccarn of offanaaa for which scudancs hava baan asslgnad co cha itfS, 
hovavar, has changad from booking co cruandas. Sinca wlchouc ISS nose • 
of cha cnxanc scudancs would hava Jbaan suspandad ou.c-tof -school , cha 
yalua of cha program both from~*ti aducational/ programmatic i 
sanaa poinc of vlaw^an raadlly ba scan. 

Program Scafflng 
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Tha In-School Suapanaion program is scaff ad by a full-cima mala caachar 
who waa spaclfically hirad ac cha baginn^ng of cha program. This indivi- 
dual holda a scaca caaching cartificacion and also sarvas as an assistant 
foocball coach in cha dlscricc. Thara ara no ragular supports caff co 
covar for cha Caachar whan ic is aacasaary for him Co ba ouc of cha room. 
▲ syacam has informally avolvad chac uclllzas scudancs from cha foocball 
taam to provida suparvlsory covaraga. During our slca vlsic va obaarvad 
two las cane at vftara scudancs vara lafc In charga of chair pa ara in ISS. 
Whlla concrol was maincainad, va faal cha procadura raisas soma iacarascing 
conaidaracion* ralaciva Co cha dlscricc 1 s liability in tha ayanc chac any 
problam aroaa bacvaan cha scu^srfft lafc in charga and cha scudanjrsa asslgnad 
Co cha ISS. Tha room, hovavar, is locacad in a corridor rfdjacaoc. co opha^ *" 
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TABLE 1 

DISTRICT D: ' HIGH SCHOOL 
IN-SCHOOL SUSPENSION FIGURES 
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classrooms, and 1c may be assumed' chac other teachers would, be immediately 
available, if a crisis arose in che absence of the ISS coordinator, there 
are also times when the ISS coordinator calls upon other teachers in adja- 
cent classrooms to take over short-term Vsupervision o£'the room.in his 
absence* 

In the initial proposal presented- to the school board in 1972, a section 
implies that personnel fromj^he community were to be involved in the super- 
vision of students assigned to the In-Schofcl Suspension room* These indivi- 
duals were to assist the student through : 0 

• Developing a trust relationship with an 'adult by 
demonstrating understanding and acceptance within 
realistic social and educational limitations; ' 

■ • Serving as a model of a responsible, mature 
adult; 

• Assisting the student in identification of frus- 
trations so that they might be* resolved; 

• Serving as a personal liaison between the school 
faculty, administration, and the student; 

• Serving as a major decisionmaker relative to 
student reentry into the regular school program; 
and 

• Consulting with a counselor concerning the . 
student's daily progress and problems in the' 
ISS program. 

It does not appear that this component of the program wafs ever implemented* 

The current ISS ^coordinator is seen by many of the students and. teachers 
interviewed as ak advocate for students assigned to the ISS. In a discus- 
sion with one of Vhe assistant principals at the high school, one of the 
current program* Coordinator 's strengths identified was knowledge of 
teacher style And the seriousness of various offenses in the context of 
school and community norms. This information permits the coordinator to 
mediate between students, facility, and parents very effectively. Another 
unique role of this coordinator is evidenced in the fact that the school 
psychologist often contacts him for information on particular students 
experiencing discipline problems who have been assigned to her for counseling. 

The students have a variety of reactions to » the ISS coordinator's style. 
From observation of the ISS room, it appears that the individual in charge 
attempts to affect an almost "drill sergant" style. This appears to. bother 
junior high school students 1 in particular. One student commented that the 
gentleman in charge "makes, you feel like you're in prison/" Another student 
commented that being in ISS is jast like "being in the Marines." 
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Some high school students assigned to ISS had a more positive view. One 
commented that the coordinator took a personal interest* in her progress 
both during and after her assignment to the JSS. As an example the student^ 
cited the fact that the coordinator: "meets me in the hall, walks mec6 my 
class and told me a number of times if I have any problems I can call him.'* 
The student also, commented that the coordinator frequently asks about tier 
family. The coordinator is able to do this effectively because of the size 
of the community and his tenure in it for the last eight years. 

District .Level fcupport . * 

The ISS program is provided one regular size classroom at the end of the cor- 
ridor on the second floor of the high school building. The room is equipped 
with those things .you "mig he expect to find in a' regular classroom. Tranpor- 
tation of students at the two junior high schools to and from ISS is the re- 
sponsibiity j>f the building principals and is not handled by the district. A 
part-time secretary is available to support the coordinator in typing and 
filing, but this is as much a function of his position as assistant football 
coach as it is his. position as coordinator of the ISS program. 

In the interest of isolating students in the ISS from the regular student 
body—a part of the punitive aspect of the program—it is necessary for 
students to eat lunch in the cafeteria by themselves prior to the first 
regularly scheduled lunch period. The coordinator or another teacher must 
supervise the students. This is another minor source of resource support. 1 



Physical Space 
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The In-School Suspension room'is located in a regular classroom with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 25 students. The room is located on the exterior 
side; of the building at the end of a corridor on the second floor. Ade- 
quate lights, heating, and ventillatlon are provided. The room is set up 
as a traditional classroom with four parallel rows of desks to seat 12 stu- 
dents and carrel space for an additional 13 students facing the front and 
back walls of the classroom. Strict silence is required at all times in 
the room. Students who do not maintain 3ilence are assigned to one of the 
study carrels where they become slightly more isolated from other students 
in the room. ^ 

This ISS room is painted an institutional pastel and has an asbestos tile 
floor and acoustical tile drop ceiling.^, A number of bookshelves are scat- 
tered throughout the room. They contain books, dictionaries, and materials 
the supervisor can assign to students who don't have work or who have com- 
pleted ' their required assignments • 

Students are given the privilege of having a radio at the front of the room 
tuned to a popular music station. However, this privilege is often revoked 
when students misbehave. . 
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The telephone is a significant piece of equipment in the ISS room. This 
telephone permits the coordinator to contact tHe office, parents, and other 
staff without leaving the room. It also permits direct access by individuals 
to the ISS coordinator. For example, during our observation of the room, a 
man called the coordinator tc^dLscuss his daughter who had formerly been 
assigned to the ISS and who had recently chosen not to return to finish 
her high school education. The ISS coordinator agreed to talk to the girl. 

Controls placed on ISS students include escorting them to and from the rest- 
room once each morning and afternoon. They are also escorted by the ISS 
coordinator to the cafeteria f o r a segregated lunch period prior to the 
beginning of regularly scheduled lunchroom. 

Program Funding '* u * _ 

The only direct cost of the ISS program is the salary anil benefits of the 
ISS coordinator. Beyond this, and the cose. of the separate telephone ex- 
tension, there are no other significant direct costs associated with the 
program. It is estimated that the- program operates on a budget of 1/ess * 
than $25,000 per year. There is no separate line item in the district 
budget for the In-School Suspension program. The coordinator's salary is 
carried as a central office staff support position. 



IV. REFERRAL TO THE IN-SCHOOL SUSPENSION PROGRAM 



Reasons for Placement 

The In-School Suspension ptogram is now used in District D as a, substitute 
for out-of-school suspension iji virtually all instances.' The 1 only' exception 
might be If a student presented a clear physical danger to either himself/ 
herself or to the general student: population at; large* As was discussed 
earlier in this case study, the amount of information on ISS provided to 
students at the senior high school and the 1 two junior high schools varies. 
In a 1976 paper describing the program, however, there was a clear and 
complete enumeration of the offenses that result in assignment to ISS. 
The first major category is drug abuse. Under that main heading are included 
use of tobacco, alcohol and ot he r t illegal drugs. It is interesting to 
note that smolcing by under-aged students is against the law in the state 
where District D is located. If the statute were legally interpreted, 
smolcing by a minor could, be an dffense leading to arrest. 

In the case of alcohol abuse, the policy requires that on second and suc- 
ceeding offenses, in-school suspension may be combined with out-of -school 
suspension. Student participation in the county alcohol education program 
may aljo be required. 
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Offenses involving illegal drugs require a conference by the student and his 
parents with school personnel, law enforcement agencies, social service and 
community agencies, and/or medical agencies upon release from the JSS pro- 
gran. . Second offenses can result in a recommendation to the school board 
for expulsion of the student from school. District D is. unique among dis- 
tricts visited in its response to substance abuse, and particularly drug 
abuse related offenses. In other districts, even in the presence of a 
highly adequate in-school alternative to suspension, drug offenses and,, 
in maty 4 instances, alcohol offenses often result in automatic suspension J 
Jrom school. 

Aftet drug abuse, the second major category of offenses fall under the 
general heading of discipline problems. These may include fighting, van- 
dalism* repeated misconduct, and/or gross non-compliance with the regular 
school and/or classroom obligations. A problem that was shown to be in- 
creasipg dramatically, but which is not specifically discussed in the 1976 
descriptive paper is truancy. Assignment to In-School Suspension is 
considered the most appropriate sanction, tardiness results in after 
school detention which appears to be quite effective in District D. * 
Students who incur a large number of detentions or who willfully miss 
detentions can be assigned to In-School Suspension. ^ 

Referral Process < 

The'original proposal for the In-School Suspension program stated that ^n 
the day a student is suspended by an assistant principal, he will be sent 
home until a satisfactory parental' conference has been held. 
The current procedure still involves the assistant principal who is the of- 
ficial delegated to meet out suspensions. However, the student is not sent 
home. Rather, the student is immediately sent to or brought to th.e*ISS cen- 
ter. Upon, admission to the center, notification goes to the student's class- 
room teachers who are (requested to provide* assigned course work for the dura- 
tion of the student's suspension. The student receives full credit for all 
course work completed. 

In addition tb school work, the student is given specific assignments by 
the ISS coordinator. Often these assignments are directly related to the 
offense. For example, a student who has been suspended to the ISS center 
for smoking will be asked to jjrite an essay describing why smoking is haz- 
ardous to one's health; students who have bfcen suspended for fighting will 
be asked to write brief essays describing the incident which occured and 
how it might have been handled differently. In addition to required writ- 
ing assignments the students are also required to tfead and review certain 
materials either in writing ,or orally with the ISS (coordinator . For example, 
students who are sent to the ISS for smoking are required to read the book 
How to Stop Smoking ahd discus% it with the coordinator. 

There are written standards governing student work. Neatness is stressed, 
and it Is not unusual for the coordinator to return work to a student for 
redoing if the work does not measure up to these standards. A -student 
must complete all ISS assignments and required classwork before reentry 
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into the regular school program. The ISS coordinator can,-at his "own 
discretion, add days of ISS assignment if trtrle l#not completed* Discre- 
tionary assignment days are limited to five after which there must be 
consultation with the assistant principal before additional time in ISS 
can be assigned. 9 

At the time a student is assigned to the in-school suspension program, the 
parents are personally notified as soon as is practicable, usually on the 
day of the actual suspension. In addition, state law requires written no- 
tice to parents of the grounds for suspension including a brief statement 
.of facts, a description of testimony against the student, if any, a readmis 
sion plan, and copies of appropriate sections of the state statute for the x 
parents' information. In District D this requirement is satisfied by a 
notice of suspension form that is sent to parents by regular mall on the 
day the action occurs. 

A conference ^between the ISS coordinator and/or assistant principal and the 
parents may be required prior to the student's readmission to the regular pro 
gram. The assistant principal determines if a conference is necessary. , The 
frequency of smoking offenses precludes burdening parents with a conference 
unless there 'is a severe problem. Alcohol and/or substance 4buse offenses, 
almost always require some parent , consultation prior to student readmission. 

• i 

When a student is referred to ISS, the coordinator may request academic 
and bahitiioral information from the counselor. Upon entry into bfiepro- 
gram, the\ students are requested to complete two questionnaires./ The 
first questionnaire provides background information on the studeAt*and 
his family. The second is a smoking questionnaire. The information from 
the questionnaires provides the ISS coordinator a way of better understand- 
ing a s talent. 

Length of Placement 

Offenses coming under the general heading of drug abuse trfre relatively 
fixed consequences. For example, the first offense for silking is a minimum 
two day assignment to the ISS* Subsequent of fenses merit a minimum of 
four days. Alcohol abuse results in, a minimum ofUfive days in ISS for the 
first offense. Subsequent offenses are punished by assignments of equal 
length and, in some extreme offerees, could result in an indeterminate 
assignment. Drug related offenses have equal consequences; that is, five 
days for the first offense and a case by case consideration of the second 
offense with the possibility in extreme cases of recommendation for student 
expulsion from school*. 

Offenses falling under the general heading of discipline problems are left 
to the discretion of the assistant principal as to length of stay. As in 
Any district, each assistant principal has his/her own set of biases rela- 
tive to those offenses that merit more serious punishment. 

As has already been stated, the In-School Suspension coordinator can, ac 
his discretion, add additional days to the assignment in the event 'of 
nonco&pletlon of student work or misbehavior in the ISS room. 
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Rules Governing ISS Room - . % ¥ 

The following rules are posted in the ISS room and are given to each student 
upon entry Into the program. 

1. Absolutely no talking. Speak when, spoken to, or 
when permission is given. - 

2. Sleeping is not tolerated. ■ 

S 3. Permission to get a drink of water or go to the 

restroom will be at the discretion of the instructor. 

4. No chewidg or eating of gum, candy, or edible or non- 
edible substance. ' , 

* 

5. No leaving of assigned, seats without permission of 
instructor. r 

6. Assignments 'for the suspension period will' be * 
completed by the end of the suspension period. / 

7. Assignments will be completed in a neat manner 1 
and precisely to the Instructor's specifications. 

8. There will be no readihg of private materials 
without permission of the instructor. * 

9. Tardiness of any sort will not be. tolerated. 

10. Absolutely no writing on the blackboard, marking 
of any school equipment, or disturbing of bulletin 
boards. 



11. Writing materials, such as* paper, pens, and 
pencils are to be furnished by the student. 

12. Lunch will be eaten at 10:30 to 11:00; the 
student or students will be escorted to and 
.from the cafeteria by the instructor. While 
at the cafeteria the students will not leave 
unescorted. He or she will wait till the 
instructor gives permission or escorts student 
back, to the room. (This rule has been slightly 
modified* and in some instances brown bag lunches 
are eaten in the ISS room.) 

" >* 

13. Students are dismissed by the instructor at a 
time designated by him. 
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14/ Students placed in the ISS room are excluded 
from all extracurricular accivlcies, i.e. pep 
feasts, assemblies, etc. until suspqpaion period 
haa. elapsed^ • * 

15. Violation of; any of these rules could result 
in an extension of the suspension* 

Daily Schedule of In-School Suspension Coordinator 

The following is an outline of the normal daily routin/~of the ISS coordi- 
nator. Although it varies ufton class size, conduct, and general class 
attitude, it does repreaent an average day. * 

e 7:55 a.m.: Cla?s Starts ^ 

e 8:05 - 9:00 a.m.: Attendance ,and distribution of 
class work. During this time, the ISS coordinator 
contacts Both the junior and senior high schools 1 
attendance officera to give them the attendance in 
the ISS room. He also might call some individual 
homes in those instances where atudenta are having ' 
difficulty in getting to school on time or need a 
little encouragement to attend. This is a time that 1 
la also reserved for distribution of . classroom teachers' 
assignments and for collection and correction of 
student assignments from the previous day/ 

9:00 - 10:20 a.m.: Individualized student time. 
This time is devoted to counseling , tutoring, and 
periodic group discussions by the ISS coordinator. 

e 10*20 - 11:00 a.m.: Lunchtime. Duringrthii time 
the ISS coordinator accompanies atudenta* to the 
lunchroom, collects money, and ordera, prepares, . 
and serves lunches to students. 



11:00 a.m. * 2:25 p.m.: Individualized etudent 
time. This time is used for studying and for* 
counseling, tutoring, and discussions with jlndi~ 
vidual students, this is also a time when addi- 
tional atudenta are admitted on a selective baai^ 
to the ISS for, "early bird" detention, misbehavior* 
in the lunchroom, or misbehavior in a particular 
class • 

2:25 p.m.: Dismissal. The coordinator, on hla 
own authority, may hold atudenta after class for 
a nonproductive achool day, misconduct, or for 
additional counseling or tutoring. 
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Pupil Charac t eristics 

Data on students ac the school visited la District D were collected throu 
intarviewa and a review of records of two types of students. 

• Those assigned to In-School Suspension at least once 
during the 1978*79 school year (N _< SO). 

• Students neither assigned to In-School Suspension nor suspended 
, during 1978-79 (N < 25). 

Since no students were suspended in this school , this sample group was 
eliminated. 

Generalizations dram from the data recorded and reported ip the following 
tables and discussion are dependent upon Chi degree to which the sampling 
was properly performed by 'the District staff member gathering the data. 

Other missing data frqm this site pertained to conduct marks, homogeneous 
grouping and grade level retention. Ninety-three percent of the students 
sampled were enrolled at the beginning of the 1978-79 school year, thus 
a high student transfer rate was not a factor affecting the data. 

Findings from the two student sample grdups on three variables are reported 
in tables. The variables reported are: 




• Grade Level 

• Sex 

• Grade Point Average 

Race vaa eliminated as a variable at this site. The total student 
population Is over 98 percent nonmlnorlty and all records sampled were 
nonminority students. 



TABLE 2 
GRADE LEVEL BY SAMPLE GROUP 
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Table 2 shows the grade level distribution for those students included in 
the two sample groups. Students in ninth grade were somewhat more likely to 
be assigned to In-School Suspension than students In all other grade levels'. 



TABLE 3 
SEX BY SAMPLE GROUP 
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16 


9 


»>25 



) 

Table > indicates a higher lilcelihood, -at least during the study year, 
of a male student being assigned to ISS. 



TABLE 4 



SAMPLE GROUP BY GRADES 
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100 



There were four meriting periods during the tchool year at the junior and 
senior high schdols* Assuming that all students remained in school all 
year, data should have shown student X grade matrices pf 200 and 100 
cells (50 students X 4 marking periods and 25 student X 4) respectively 
for the two student groups. The cell value given in Table 4 represent 
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the actual number of cells in which data were found. Grades were collapsed 
into four categories with a zero representing the lowest possible grade 
and a 4.0 representing the higtjpst possible grade. 

The contrast in academic abilities between the gtf£ups is apparent from * 
Table 4. There is no homogeneous^grouping of students in this school, 
thus all grades should be a ref leciubn^of uniform sender ds. 



TABLE 5 



CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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The 4hi-squars (X 2 ) test for independent Mples was used to analyze by 
sample group for grade level, sex and ffw point average. Alpha (a) was 
r set at .05, for rejection of \the null hypotheses of Independent measures. 
rSAll of the reported X 2 values in Table 5 are significant at the .05 level 
\^providing evidence of Independence between samples and a dependent relationship 
between the two variables. To obtain a more meaningful statistic on the 
strength of association between the samples, asymmetric lambdas (X) and 
taue (T) were computed. Both are proportional-reduction in error (PRE) 
measures which indicate the reduction in error in predicting one variable 
.from the other. Values of X and T range from 0 to 1 with 0 indicating 
total independence and 1 implying total dependence of two variables in a 
contingency table. A a general rule, the greater the variation in both 
tfce dependent and Independent variable, the greater the numerical value 
of association e Tau is used when there is wide variation within the 
contingency table because it is less sensitive to this variatidb. 

As can be seen from Table 5, two of the three preceding tables show 
dependence between the two tabled variables with the greatest magnitude 
of dependence in Sample Group by Grades. Knowledge of student group 
membership (i.e. assigned to In-School Suspension, neither assigned nor 
suspended) results in a 14 percent reduction in error in predicting grade 
averages. Conversely, kaovlsdge of student grade averages results in a 33 
percent reduction in predictive error for group membership. 



Student attsndance did vary between the two sample groups of students. 
The range of absentselsm was from 0-63 days with a mean of 4.907 days in 
the group of students assigned to In-School Suspension, while for those 
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f tudents aaicher assigned nor suspended the range was 0-12«days vi,th a 
mejth of 2.240 days. Tardiness patterns varied only slightly between the 
two groups. For assigned students, the range of tardles was from 0-24 
times with a mean of 2.865 times, while for students neither suspended nor 
assigned the range was 0-90 'times, with a mean of 2.260 times. 

An analysis of the reasons for assignment to In-School Suspension indicates 
Chat 15 percentrof the sample group were assigned for truancy and tardiness, 
13 percent for smoking and 11 percent for classroom misbehavior problems 
(e.g., talking out of Curn, cursing, cheating, etc). The repeated assign- 
ment rate shows that 20 percent of the sample group had been assigned to 
In-School Suspension two times, five percent had been" assigned three 
times and four percent had been assigned more than three times. ^ 

Descriptive survey responses from parents, teachers and students indicate 
that smoking cigarettes Is the only problem perceived by all three groups 
as a serious discipline problem at this school. Teachers rank aisbehalvor 
In class and disrespect for others as the most seribus problems, parents 
feel thac drinking and drugs are the most serious and students perceive 
violence and vandalism as serious problems in discipline. However, looking 
back to Table 1, the actual count of infractions shows truancy as the most 
passing problem by number of offenses. 

Evidence of due process procedures was available in nearly all of the 
records of assigned students. Multiple types of evidence were included' 
In most of the records. Ninety-six percent of the records contained 
evidence of telephone contact with parent (s), 98 percent contained some 
kind of written record, but not necessarily a verbatim transcript showing 
the final decision and the reason upon which the decision was based and 
76 percent contained evidence of an oral hearing. Data on personal contacts 
with parents indicated that 82 percent of the parents of assigned students 
had been contacted by letter, 94 percent had been contacted by telephone 
and 57 percent had been interviewed. Records of students neither suspended 
nor assigned show that 80 percent of this, group had a parental contact 
by telephone while only one/ third of the parents had been contacted by 
letter or interviewed. 

An analysis of responses to a multiple adjective checklist used to describe 
an average or assigned student and gathered from teacher and student /~ 
descriptive surveys indicate complete agreement of teichepa and .studies 
on "able" as an identifier for average students in this schoool." Both 
groups also agreed that assigned students were best characterized by the 
terms "disruptive, lazy and rebellious. * 

Other, sites in this district that had adopted the In^chool Suspension 
program were also observed. No student records were reviewed at these 
sites, but perceptions of parents, teaches and students were gathered 
through descriptive surveys. Parents and students in these two junior 
high schools tended to perceive drinking, drugs and smoking aerations 
discipline problems while teachcrf were more likely to cite mlsbvhavior 
In class and disrespect for others as the most serious discipline pro- 
blems. The same pattern was also noted in other districts that had 
adopted the In-School Suspension program. 
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Teachers at cht oeher adopting sices in' Discrice D characcerlzed assigned K 
scudencs and studancs neicher suspended nor assigned jLn opposiee ways 
using Che mulciple adjeccive, checkliscs. Scudene perceptions of charac- 
ceriscics of^pheir peers ere less clearly defined. Both assigned scudencs 
and scudencs heicher suspended nor assigned are viewed as "loud" and 
"aggressive." The same pattern of teacher and s<tudenc perceptions was 
evident in one of the two other districts that had adopted In-School 
Suspension. 'Students JLn the other district did view the two sample 
student groups in opposiee ways while che eeacher daca on percepcions , 
were incompleee. » 



V. DISTRICT E 



Discrice E began ics In-School Suspension Program in che Fall of 1979. 
Therefore, at che clma of ehe sice visie (May 1980) che program had 
been in operaelon for less chan one year. 

Discrice E is somevhac larger, boch in terms of pupil populaeion and * 
geographic spread, chaa Dlscrlce D. The ISS room, while housed in one * 
of che two senior high schools, serves a cocal of five buildings— che 
sice, one oeher senior high and chree junior highs. 

Adoption of che ISS Concept 

During che two or tphree /years preceeding ehe implemencacion of che ISS 
program in Di script E, there was a growing concern being expressed by 
teachers abput skipping class and* a general deterioration in school disci- 
pline. However, at that pime the district policy of loes of credit for 
a given subject after three unauthorized absences in a given semester 
was felt to be an adequate deterrent. Some initial discussions about : ^\ 

ISS occurred between staff of District D and District E at a workshop.^' ':(■ 



The catalyst for movement, however, appears to have been increasing parental 
concern expressed to Board of Education members relative to smoking, 
drug use, and general discipline at the secondary schools in the District. 
On July 26, 1979 a proposal was made to the Board for the establishment 
of an in-school suspension room. The recommendation was approved. 
Submission had been preceeded by spring and summer planning sessions 
by building principals and assistant principals. Guidance was provid- 
ed by District D as requested, but the ISS coordinator from District D 
was not involved in any formal consulting capacity in this planning 
process. 

The main reason the ISS proposal appealed to the Board And administra- 
tion was that is provided a visible and socially unpleasant consequence 
for impropriate scudenc behavior. Ouc-of-school suspension had been 
used wich some frequency prior eo ISS buc, as in ocher dlsericcs vis- 
leedt ie had licele decerrene ef fecc.and was often academically harmful to 
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eh* suspended student. However, ic should be pointed ouc that the siate 
In which Districts D, E and F arc locatad has highly restrictive regula- 
tions governing suspension of scudancs out'-of -school. Evan prior to ISS, 
3»sc suspensions out-of-school vara for ona or two days at most .^-Gut-of- 
school suspanalon la still occasionally used, particularly in incidents 
where the student presents a physical threat to himself or another. How- 
ever, even in these Instances— erfd- they are usually less than 10 per year 
at any one building— Che suspension is usually for only one day. 

Following Board approval, final procedures for the* ISS vera established by 
District administrators. The coordinator's position was advertised, with a 
subcommittee of administrators conducting the candidate interviews. The ^ 
committee was seeking a coordinator who: * 

a waa not easily intimidated; < 

• waa able to maintain discipline 
and control, but also waa able 
to use discretion with problem 
students; and 

a was sensitive to the needs of ' 
students. 

4 

The individual finally hired was a graduate of the high school. He grew 
up in the connunity, had been a substitute teacher in the District's 
high schools, and had served as an assistant hockey coach at one^f the 
high schools. Ihe fact that he was a rather large man also appeared to 
influence the committee's decision. 

The area in which Districts D and Kara located is experiencing general 
declining enrollment. To avoid complicat^tona with seniority in the 
event of a future staff reduction, the ISS coordinator's position' was not 
placed on the teachers' schedule. Rather it vaa established aa a super- 
visory position reporting to the District Assistant Superintendent. 



Discipline in District E 

District E spells out expectations for student behavior quite clearly in 
its Policies and Procedures Manual. Each grade level is given a separate 
orientation to school rules at the beginning of each school year. 

There are five assistant principals between the cw senior high schools^ l!j 
and one aasistant principal assigned to each junior high. They are 
primarily responsible for the administration of discipline. In at leaat 
one of the senior highs, the same aasistant principal is assigned to a «* x 
given group of students during their entire/three year stay. x 

Studenca at the high school where the ISS is located have a significant 
amount of freedom during non-class time. In a free period, students may ' 
go to the library, the student square— a small, outside area, the designated < 
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smoking area, Che student commons-- a closely supervised area where they <^ 
can buy* snacks and play "board games, or study hall. Students are not; 
however, allowed in the halls between periods. 

Table 6 below shows the ISS assignment statistics for the period 
September through May 6, 1980. The numbers in parentheses represent re- 
• peat offenders. 



TABLE 6 

DISTRICT E 
• I.S.S. STATISTICS 





HIGH 


UT£U 

UXyU 


TT flMTOB 


TTTMTHP 


TirMTrtD 

JUiNlUK 


| TOTAL 




SCHOOL 

JvUW Li 


JUUW Li 


WTftP 




alba 






//l 


#2 


#1 


ill 






Non—smokinff area 


26 '(9S 


29 MlV 


'- * 


it 


fm 


55 (20) 


Insubordination ' 


39 (10) 


3 (2) 


3 


mm 




4o Qiz; 


Alcohc^J^ 


19 (10) 








0 




Smoking marijuana 


7 (2) 


12 


* i 


•1 


5 (3) 


26 (5) 


Poss. Marijuana 


7 (4) 


18 (2) 


o 


1 

mm 


n 


mmO \ 0 J 


T ruancy / Ta rdi nes s 


12 (5) 


0 


6 (1) 


3 


2 


23 (5) 


Sinoking cigarettes 


* ■ 


* 


9 (4) 


8 (2) 


2 (1) 


19 (7) 


Fighting "7 


15 (2) 


0 r 


1 


3 " 


1 


20 (2) 


Vandalism 7 


4 


5 (1) 


0 


0 


0 


9 (1) 


Foes. Cigarettes 


* 


* 


1 


6 (4) 


1. 


8 (4) 


Unauthorized area 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


7 


Leaving school grounds 


3 (1) 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 (1) 


Food Fight / 


3 


• 1 • 


0 


: o 


0' 


4 


Poss. clg. lighter 


* 


* 


0 


0 


3 (1) 


3 (1) : 


Stealing 


0 


0 


. 0 


• 1 


1 


. 2 


Improper use fire ext. 


1(1) 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 (1) 


Tampering smoke detectors 


0 


2 


s p 


0 


0 


'2 


Smoke bomb . 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Inappropriate behavior 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Poss. hash 






0 


0 


0 


1 


Smoking hash 




' 0 . 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Poss. unknown drug 






0 


0 


0 


1 


Poss. Alcohol 




b 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Lighting matches in class 




i 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Exploding powder cap 


0 


i 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Lighting lighter 


0, 


i 


0 


0 


0 


1 


. TOTALS 


139 (44) 


92 (17) 


30,(6) 


25 (6). 


.17 (4) 


303, (77) 
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♦Of cbte 303 students assigned to the ISS, roughly 75 percent were male and 
25 percent female. The average number of students in the ISS on any 
given day was six. • 

Interestingly, the school sending, the most students to, the ISS was not 
the one in which the , program was housed. This was not' the case in other 
districts; having programs serving more than one building. , It w^s observed - 
by one interviewee that this school tended to send students to ISS 
for relatively trivial reasons (e.g., insubordination when the student 
has no prior record* of trouble). One stated objective of the ISS coordi- 
nator was to work with the assistant principals in these buildings and 
reduce the Incidence of such referrals. 

A major difference between the ISS site in District D and the host school 
in District E Is the use of hall monitors In the latter. Four full-time 
monitors~two male and two female-^-patrol the halls and supervise the 
commons. This is a preventive measure, with monitors concentrating on 
areas where trouble is most likely Co occur. These areas include the 
lunchroom and designated smoking area. Still, the Hall Monitors account 
far the largest number of ISS referrals. 

s , 

Data Sources for the Study 

Unlike District D, no student record data frere "collected . However short 
attitudinal questionnaires were" administered to a random sample of parents, 
teachers and students. Further, interviews were conducted with administrators 
and students assigned — either in the past or at present to the^ISS room. ' 

Program Staffing " * 

Like District D the program is primarily staffed by a single coordinator. 
The position is assigned to, the supervisory pool and thus escapes any 
involvement in potential reduction in force (RIF) situations. There appears 
to be a better defined support system ip place in District E than that found 
in District D. Since it is* necessary for the coordinator to ride the bus in 
the morning and afternoon to pick up and return students from other secondary 
level buildings assigned to the ISS, the ' head hall monitor is made available 
to oversee the ISS room during the coordinator's absence. 

In the event of the coordinator's absence for an entire day, the following, 
procedure has been instituted: 

• If the number of people assigned to the ISS on that day is two or 
Imb per building » Principals will supervise their own students 
in their own building. 

• If any school has more than three people in ISS on that day, each 
assistant principal covers approximately one hour of 'ISS room 
duty. 
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District Level Support 



The "program cost, which is primarily in the form of the coordinator's" * 
salary, but also includes fringe benefits and the indirect costs of the . 
♦ one classroom, is comparable to that in District D. Additional costs 
unique to District E are for the extra bus run to pick up and return ISS 
students from outlying schools. It might also be argued that some of the 
hall monitor costs might be charged against ISS since hall monitors 
provide support to the ISS coordinator. 

Physical Space 

The physical set-up in District E is quite similar to the District D ISS 
room. A single classroom is used. It is located at the end of a hall on 
the second floor of the building. One factor which influenced the location 
is proximity to rest rooms. During the, two scheduled rest room breaks, 
female students are escorted by one of the hall monitors; male students 
are monitored by the coordinator. Thus , tight- control and limited mobility 
increase tha social Isolation inherent in the program. 

One drawback to the District E ISS room Configuration is the usS* of two 
student tables as opposed to single desks. When the room is crowded, the 
set-up tends to facilitate student conversation. 

V s 

Program Funding 

l Like District D, all costs of the ISS program are carried by the District. 
Reasons for ISS Placement 

Offenses which result in assignment to ISS are: L 



Use of tobacco: three days for first offense; 
second and succeeding offenses, five days. 

Alcohol: three days for first offense; 
second and succeeding offenses; five days. 

Drugs: same as above. After ISS, student 
is also assigned to a support group for' 
up to six sessions. 

Any other discipline problems involving re- 
pasted misconduct or gross noncompliance 
with regular in-school or classroom obliga- 
tion can result in a three to five daCy 
assignment at the discretion of an assis- 
tant principal. 
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The ISS coordinator can levy an additional five days of assignment — in 
one day increments—for misbehavior or poor work habits while the student 
is assigned to the ISS. » « 

Referral Process * 

' ,' -j 
Across all districts visited \ with one exception, students are assigned 
to in-school suspension by an administrator ./ District E conforms In this 
respect. % , ' ^ 

Further, like District 0 there is a form for notifying parents, teachers 
and the ISS coordinator of the assignment. Teachers are expected to 
provide work for the student while assigned to the ISS as stated in the ISS 
Room Operating Procedures ; 

The assignments are to be directly related to the individual 
study in progress in the regular classroom during the student's 
suspension. 

I 

The student receives credit for all work done while in the ISS. At first 
the researchers had some concern in both Districts D and E relative to 
school work being possibly perceived and used as punishment 'whiJ^a the * 
student was assigned to the ISS. However, contrary to our expectations, 
many .past and present ISS students felt the assignments provided &an * 
opportunity for them the "catch-up or get ahead of the class." 

District E has modeled most of its intake, process and exit procedures on 
District D's material— in most cases (e.g., rules and regulations) adopting 
them verbatim. Even though the experience is short, the District D 
concepts appfcar to be well accepted in District E. 

One accommodation that has been made in the ISS schedule is for the senior 
high student on a "school authorized work study program." According to 
the operating procedures; such a student 

• ■ 

"...may be excused in the afternoon to go -to work upon verification 
from the work study coordinator that the individual is normally 
scheduled to work at that tixffe; and JLf the coordinator, parent, or 
employer come to the ISS room to transport the student to work." 

Rules Governing the ISS Room 

The basic rules governing a student while assigned to the ISS room in 
District E were adopted almost verbatim from District D. They have 
already been enumerated in the description of District D. 

Daily Schedule of the ISS Coordinator * 

i/ • « 
The ISS coordinator in District E has much the same schedule as his 
counterpart in District D. The two exceptions are his bus duty in the 
morning and afternoon and a free lunch perio'd from noon to 12:30 p.m. 
In both instances, the ISS room is covered by a hall monitor. 
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VI. DISTRICT F 



District F ia a largfc, primarily rural dis trier located roughly an hour 
from a large city. There were approximately 7300 students at the time of 
the site visit (May 1980). The area is in a growth posture. At 6 266 square 
miles, the district is one of the five largest in the state, with over 95' 
percent of the student body bused to school. 

Unlike Districts D and E, the boundaries of District F are across nine [ , 
different communities. Thus, there is a lack of community identity in the 
school. 

The single senior high school which serves the district, and wherein the > 
la-School Restriction Program is housed; was built in 1973 and has exper- 
ienced a rather steady 'turnover itji administrators from 1975 through 1980. 
Interestingly, one fprner assistant principal at District F was employed 
in Distrlct'D at the time of our visit. Purthet, the current high school 
principal of District F was brought in at the beginning of the "1979 school 
year from District D— which has a reputation as a well disciplined district— 
.to turn around a steadily deteriorating student behavior. This principal 
is the individual who adopted the In-School Referral program from the 
ISS program of District D. 

Discipline Practices 

The discipline tightening program in District F begun by the new high 
'school principal has a number of tfirusts. One is the ISR program. Others 
Include codification of school rules and regulations. The student code 
of conduct has taken two years to develop and was first implemented during 
the 1978-79 school year. The code was* revised and- re-adopted in July of 
1979. It is a comprehensive listing of actions that carry certain 
sanctions; In most cases the maximum action is suspension, expulsion or 
exclusion from school. There are, however, a range of reactions available 
*to the district and identified in the code. These procedures are invoked 
depending on the nature of the offense, its frequency, and the degree to 
which the student is willing to try to correct undesirable behavior. 

The ISR is not mentioned by name in this code of conduct, which is now given 
to all students at ttje beginning of each year. However, supplementary mater- 
ial provided to each student, establishes the following ISR related sanctions: 

* Tobacco (tas^n* both possession and use in school*) 

- first offense: two days in ISR 

- second and succeeding offenses: four days in ISR 

• Alcohol and Othet Illegal Drugs * 

- first offense: five days in ISR following a conference involving 
Assistant Principal, Chemical Dependency Counselor, Parents, 
Student, and any other appropriate persons. 
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- second and succeeding offenses: a combination of ISR and out- 
of-school suspension, duration to be determined by the 'Assistant 
Principal; or possible recommendation to school board for 
exclusion from school; and/or other appropriate measures. 

e Other Offenses Punishable by ISR (with duration of assignment to 
be determined by the Assistant Principal) 

- severe discipline problems; r - 

- disrespect and insubordination to; staff; 

- repeated truancies, full days or class cutting; 

- fighting; or 

* vandalism and theft. 

Other discipline related initiatives undertaken by the new principal 
include cancellation of open lunch where students were allowed off the 
grounds, and strengthening of attendance reporting procedures. 

la-School Referral Room 

On the whole, the procedures used in the In-School Referral (ISR) room 
are quite similar to those found in District' 0 and alsb described, for 
District Z. Also comparable are funding .for the program, referral practise 
and physical space. 

A ► 

The ISR room is staffed with one male teacher. Like District E, he is a 
resident who graduated from the high school and after returning from college, 
had done some teaching in the building before being chosen for his current 
position. The coordinator is a young man who was selected, in part, with 
the idea that he might be able to develop some rapport with students 
assigned to ISR. However, this intent does not diminish the fact that 
the program is designed—as are those in Districts D and E~to be socially 
punitive; that is, to isolate the student from his/her peers. Firmness 
and consistency wete, therefore, two other Important attributes sought in 
the ISR coordinator. 

While sharing many commonalities with the District D program, there are 
also some interesting contrasts between the ISR and the other jrwo programs 
described in? this case study. 

. ■ 

e The ISR serves only the 1500 student senior high. There is 
general discussion, but no concrete plan to extend the program 
into the two junior highs. If this ia eventually done, it will 
probably result in Individual programs in one or both of the 
Junior highs given the area covered by the district. 

e Out-of -school suspension is still used in the district. From 
December 1979 through April 1980 there were forty six incidents 
resulting in suspension out-of -school. However, in most cases 
the suspensions do not run their full five day course. Most - 
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students are readmitted after a conference between an admin- 
istrator and their parents. Often this readmlssion occurs 
through the ISR. On the whole, ISR has resulted in roughly 
a 50 percent reduction in out-of-school suspensions from the 
previous year (1978-79). The stated goal of the program is 
to completely eliminate out -of -school suspension. 

* The name change from "In-Schooi Suspension" to "In-School 
r^f Restriction" was a conscious effort to remove the program from 
coverage under the due process requirements and duration of 
assignment constraints of the state regulations on student 
suspension. Thiis, we were told by one administrator that no 
letter or notice goes home to parents when a student is assigned 
to the ISR. The guidelines governing ISR contain the following 
procedure: 



On the day that the student is restricted by an 
Assistant Principal, he/she will either be sent home 
or to the In-School Restriction room with a parental 
conference to follow. In all cases, the parents 
will be contacted and requested to come in for a 
conference • 

It does appear that, in practice, building staff are making at least one 
attempt to contact parents by phone when an ISR referral is initially made. 

Relative to duration of assignment, it does not appear that students spend, 
on the average, any mora time assigned to ISR than they would if suspended 
out-of -school. Some students have, however, spent several consecutive 
weeks on ISR. While the ISR coordinator is not limited in the number of 
days he cart add to a student's assignment, the experience during the first 
year suggests that the maximum extension is one or two days. 

Like both Districts 0 and E, the students are assigned regular classwork 
by their teachers during their stay in the ISR. Full credit is received 
for all work completed. As has already been mentioned, there are also 
other assignments given to the ISR student. These .assignments, selected 
by the student and made part of a performance Contract, usually relate to 
the specific offense for which the student has been assigned to ISR. * 

What differs in District P is that emphasis appears to be given in .soma 
Instances on ISR assignments over regular classroom work. Further, additional 
writing can be assigned as punishment for certain offenses wh!14 in ISR. 
For example, one of the rules governing the "program states that: 

Tardiness of any sort will not be tolerated 

- 1st offense - 500 words additional. 

- 2nd offense - 1,500 words additional. 

- 3rd offense - 2,000 words, forfeiture of next> ^ 
break, and possible extension of restriction period. 
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Some of che ceachers-and v adminiscracors we Calked vlch expressed concern 
abouc such vricing assignments being used as punishment. 

In general Che social isolation of Che ISR program is— together with that 
of Che District 0 and E programs — che primary disincentive co repeated 
misbehavior. However, In che case of District F chis impact Is diminished 
somewhat by che face that students are allowed two unsupervised breads 
during Che. school. day . The restrictions on lunch and involvement in extra- 
curricular activities while assigned Co che ISR are, however, the same as 
in Che other two districts. 



Statistics 



ral^and 



Table 7 shows che offenses by gratt^and sex which have occurred frW 
scare of the program up through che time of che site visit. 



che 



TABLE 7 



IS^L STATISTICS 





GRADE 10 


GRADE 11 


GRADE 12 




OFFENSE 


MjlL. 


Ftoalt 


Mai. 


F.mal. 


Malt 


F.malc 


TOTAL 


Skipping 


85 


23 


41 • 


26 


18 


7 


200 


Smoking 


34 


16 ■ 


21 


8 


19 


8 


106 


Discipline 


•14 


7 


8 


1 


5 


0 


35 


Fighting 


14 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.. 0 


15 


Alcohol, 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


4 


TOTAL 


148 


46 ■ 


71 


33 


45 . 


15 


358 


~» — : — : 

















Roughly 83 percent of students assigned Co ISR did noc repeac more Chan one 
*/cime after che initial assignment. Of che remaining 17 percent, twenty- 
two students were asalgtfed times; twelve students four times; and two 
students five times. ' \ 

If che ISifcwae noc in existence Athose students who committed a second 
offense yould, in all likelihood J have been suspended out-of -school for a 
one co five day period. 
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VIZ* SUMMARY 



In chit cast study we have briefly deacribed'an established In-School 
Suspension program and ics adoption by' two other districts. In two cases / 
it was an initial concern with studtnt smoking that prompted adoption of * 
tha ISS conctpt. Currently* tht a major problem in all thrts districts 
has bscoma class skipping and truancy—an offtnst for which out-of-school 
^suspension is most inappropriate . 

All thrat programs art staff ad by males who have strong local ties and who, 
in two instances, are graduates of the high schools where they are now 
working. While the styles of all three are quite different, the intent of 
the prograar— to socially Isolate offending students from-their peers—is 
quite consistently applied. 

In addition to^beiag a good deterrent to repeated misbehavior , all of the 
programs provide anVop port unity for students to keep current, and perhaps 
even get ahead on their academic work. However, there were concerns expressed " 
in all districts, but particularly in District P, that the writing assign- 
ments tied to the ISS/ISR assignment might be inappropriate when used 
primarily as punishment. 

The primary cost of the program is the salary of the IS S S/ISR coordinator. 
Two of tha three 'districts are experiencing declining enrollment. Thus, 
there is little problem making a classroom available for the In-School 
Suspension room* District E has the added expense of trifiSTporting students 
from four outlying secondary schools to the ISR site. 

In two of the three districts— D and E— the program is treated as a suspension > 
and student due process procedure* and parental notice are provided. While 
not classed as a suspension in District F, adequate parental notice appears 
to be given. 

The quality of disciplinary records varied across the three districts. In 
most cases, a student record card is kept either formally or informally (by 
the assistant principal) in the office. Varying statistics are maintained 
by each coordinator based on individual needs. None of the programs has 
either had or plans any type of evaluation. However, the basic criterion 
of reduced out-of-schooL suspension is easily observable and is usually 
the primary indicator of program adequaqy. 
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